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Presbyterian  College,  Thomwell  Orphanage  and 
Clinton  are  all  about  the  same  age.  You  might 
say  they  grew  up  together. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  Clinton  was  a  forlorn 
and  hopeless  hamlet  which  had  come  into  being 
with  the  railroad  in  the  early  1850's.  The  town 
square  was  surrounded  by  12  to  15  lopsided  store 
buildings;  the  largest  of  which  were  the  depot 
and  a  hotel  on  the  corner  where  Adair's  Men's 
Shop  now  stands.  All  the  buildings  were  old, 
unpainted,  and  leaning  on  their  foundations. 

Entering  the  village  from  the  east,  you  didn't 
see  any  sign  of  life  until  you  passed  the  first 
house  across  the  street  from  where  the  Clinton 
Paper  Box  Company  now  stands.  The  next  struc- 
ture was  the  small  Presbyterian  Church,  a  white 
frame  building,  sitting  well  back  on  the  lot  which 
now  holds  the  present  sanctuary.  There  were 
three  more  homes  between  the  church  and  Broad- 
way, as  Broad  Street  was  called,  then  another 
three  homes  extended  about  one  block  west  .  .  . 
and  the  town  ended  there.  Broadway  started  to 
the  south  about  midway  of  the  present  Thomwell 
Orphanage  campus  and  ended  a  block  beyond  the 
present  post  office.  There  were  a  half  dozen 
houses  on  its  entire  length.  Musgrove  Street  was 
the  best  street  on  which  to  live,  with  two  fine 
houses  and  a  couple  of  small  ones.  Pitts  Street 
ran  into  the  country  about  two  blocks  west  of 
Broadway. 

Neither  of  the  wars  touched  Clinton  directly . . . 
there  was  no  town  here  during  the  Revolution, 
and  during  the  Civil  War  Sherman's  army  stopped 
at  Pomaria  about  35  miles  east  of  here.  The  smoke 
from  the  burning  of  Columbia  could  be  seen  in 
Clinton,  and  hundreds  of  refugees  poured  through 


here  .  .  .  but  no  battles  were  fought,  other  than 
the  battle  of  poverty  and  reconstruction. 

There  were  no  public  schools  in  South  Carolina 
before  the  war  .  .  .  those  who  could  afford  it  paid 
tuition  in  private  seminaries,  and  the  state  paid 
for  those  who  could  not  afford  it.  Shortly  before 
the  war  a  frame  two-story  building,  built  at  the 
end  of  Academy  Street  on  the  northern  end  of  the 
village,  served  as  a  school  known  as  a  female 
academy.  But  teaching  there  became  spasmodic 
and  occasional  during  the  war. 

This  is  the  picture  which  presented  itself  to 
William  Jacobs,  the  founder  of  our  college,  when 
he  arrived  in  Clinton  as  a  young  minister  in  1864 
at  the  age  of  21. 

William  Jacobs  had  chosen  the  ministry  as  his 
vocation  when  a  lad  of  16.  He  had  complete  faith 
in  God — to  whom  he  prayed  constantly — and  al- 
though small  of  stature  his  energy  was  boundless. 
His  vision  and  determination  were  extraordinary. 
One  of  the  first  Southerners  to  learn  shorthand,  he 
served  as  a  reporter  at  the  Secession  Convention 
in  Charleston  and  as  a  clerk  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Southern  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Augusta,  Ga.  He  worked  as  a  printer's 
assistant  when  a  boy  and  opened  a  small  print 
shop  in  Clinton  shortly  after  arriving  here.  He 
was  a  tireless  writer,  and  put  everything  he  did 
or  saw  down  in  writing  .  .  .  much  of  it  he  printed. 
A  great  deal  of  this  history  has  been  preserved 
for  us  in  the  Founder's  Library. 

Early  in  his  ministry  young  Jacobs  began  to 
think  of  two  goals  for  Clinton,  toward  which  he 
would  direct  the  efforts  of  his  congregation: 

First,  the  establishment  of  an  orphanage 

Second,  the  founding  of  a  Presbyterian  Male 


As  South  Carolina  celebrates  its  300th  anniversary, 
Presbyterian  College  marks  its  90th  and  enters  the 
centennial  decade.  The  years  since  1880  have  seen 
an  unusually  close  relationship  between 
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High  School 

The  orphanage  had  its  beginning  when  a  ten- 
year-old  fatherless  boy  appeared  at  the  Jacobs 
home  w^ith  a  50-cents  contribution.  Three  years 
later,  in  1875,  the  first  building  of  Thornwell  Or- 
phanage opened  its  doors  and  took  in  eight  orphan 
boys  and  girls. 

Meanwhile,  in  1872  the  trustees  of  the  almost 
abandoned  female  academy,  plus  other  interested 
citizens  met  in  Mr.  Bell's  store  (J.  C.  Thomas, 
Jeweler,  stands  at  this  spot  now)  to  organize  the 
Clinton  High  School  Association  with  Jacobs  as 
its  president.  Membership  was  set  at  $20  per 
person,  and  $425  was  raised  to  repair  the  old  build- 
ing. The  Rev.  W.  S.  Lee  was  retained  to  serve  as 
principal  and  teacher.  Classes  opened  in  January, 
1873,  with  tuition  ranging  from  $10  per  year  for 
primary  grades,  up  to  $40  per  year  for  high  school 
grades. 

(It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  academy  build- 
ing stands  today,  with  porch  added  and  moved 
down  Academy  Street  from  its  first  site  to  its 
present  location  behind  Gates  Service  Station. 
Because  the  High  School  Association  evolved  into 
the  College  Association,  the  wood-framed  structure 
may  be  considered  PC's  first  home.) 

While  the  high  school  organizational  meeting 
was  being  held.  United  States  Constables  came 
into  town  and  arrested  50  men  as  conspirators 
against  the  peace.  (Twenty  of  these  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  Church.)  Five  of  these 
men  were  later  tried  in  Columbia,  but  the  trial 
ended  with  a  hung  jury  and  the  prisoners  were 
released.  Such  trials  as  this  were  part  of  the 
harassment  suffered  during  Reconstruction. 

In  1878  Dr.  Jacobs  wrote: 


"Our  town  is  rapidly  growing  as  a  center  of 
educational  influence.  I  doubt  if  any  village  of 
its  size  in  this  state  has  a  larger  school  enrollment. 
Professor  Lee  now  has  over  50  students.  We  will 
soon  have  boarding  students  when  our  reputation 
spreads  and  people  are  aware  that  boys  here  will 
be  free  from  the  temptation  to  dissipate,  so  com- 
mon in  South  Carolina  villages. 

"Our  water  is  good,  our  place  is  healthy,  house 
rent  is  at  a  reasonable  figure  and  town  lots  are 
cheap.  Parents  will  certainly  consult  the  best 
interest  of  their  children  by  trying  this  place  if 
they  want  a  good  education  in  good  surroundings 
for  them." 

The  dreams  expanded  to  college  level  in  1880 
when  the  Clinton  High  School  Association  became 
the  Clinton  College  Association.  Principal  Lee 
was  instructed  to  organize  a  freshman  class  im- 
mediately and  to  hire  the  Rev.  Z.  L.  Holmes  as  an 
additional  professor.  The  preparatory  school  was 
to  be  carried  on  as  usual.  Of  this  action,  Jacobs 
commented  later: 

"It  was  with  a  little  degree  of  surprise  at  our 
own  audacity  and  of  amusement  on  the  part  of 
the  town  people  that  we  made  an  announcement 
of  what  we  had  done  upon  the  streets.  Neverthe- 
less, it  took  well  from  that  day  till  this.  The 
institution,  then  known  as  Clinton  College,  has 
gone  on  steadily  until  it  has  reached  its  present 
splendid  development.  ...  At  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Clinton  College  Association  the  Presby- 
terian feature  was  introduced.  All  of  the  stock 
holders  with  few  exceptions  transferred  their 
stock  to  the  session  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  stock  was  in  this  way 
so  to  speak  Presbyterianized  and  the  other  twen- 
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tieth  died  out  in  the  course  of  time,  by  the  death 
of  its  holders." 

The  founders,  at  the  start,  advertised  three 
advantages  the  College  offered: 

First,  it  was  to  have  both  men  and  women 
(mixed) . 

Second,  the  cost  would  be  only  $100  per  year 
board  and  tuition  so  the  poorest  families  could 
afford  to  send  their  children  there. 

Third,  "Our  College  will  be  a  Presbyterian 
Institution.  We  are  laboring  to  bring  our  people 
to  see  that  religion  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  have  arranged  for  a  regular  course 
in  Bible  study." 

The  next  year  Clinton  College  was  called  a 
"Vigorous  tree  of  knowledge  .  .  .  where  boys  and 
girls  who  were  sent  there  for  an  education  could 
get  one  ...  if  they  could  take  it." 

The  first  class  graduated  in  1883,  with  three 
girls.  One  of  whom  was  Florence  Jacobs,  daughter 
of  the  founder.  Later  that  same  year  plans  were 
made  to  secure  land,  about  seven  acres,  at  the 
head  of  Broadway  (where  Stewart  Baby  Cottage 
is  now  located  on  the  Thornwell  Campus) ;  and 
in  1884,  funds  totaling  $5,500  were  solicited  for  the 
erection  of  an  auspicious  college  building  to  re- 
place the  old  academy  structure. 

While  the  first  of  400  wagon  loads  of  rock  and 
500  loads  of  sand  for  the  building  were  being 
hauled  (before  winter  rains  cut  up  the  road) ,  Dr. 
Jacobs  was  already  dreaming  of  an  even  greater 
future  .  .  . 

"Our  college  is  to  be  a  Presbyterian  Institution 
and  is  founded  with  that  purpose.  We  hope  it  will 
win  its  way  into  the  sympathies  of  this  great 
denomination,  but  for  the  first  efforts  we  will 


have  to  rely  upon  ourselves.  We  have  no  intention 
to  make  this  college  a  sectarian  institution." 

It  is  interesting  that  in  spite  of  his  frequent 
references  to  Presbyterianism,  his  appeal  for  help 
was  on  an  ecumenical  basis.  He  wrote  later  that 
year  .  .  .  "While  this  is  a  Presbyterian  School,  my 
Baptist  and  Methodist  brethren,  this  College  is 
going  to  put  hundreds  of  dollars  into  your  pockets, 
enhance  the  value  of  your  property,  throw  trade 
into  your  store,  and  bring  visitors  to  our  town. 
$2,000  more  is  needed  to  complete  our  building. 
Dig  deep  into  your  pockets  and  write  down  what 
you  will  give." 

It  took  six  years  of  praying,  pleading  .  .  .  selling 
and  work  before  the  first  classes  were  held  in 
this  building.  Farmers  from  all  over  the  county 
brought  in  rock  and  sand  .  .  .  and  every  year,  if 
the  crops  were  good,  a  subscription  list  was  passed 
around  for  money. 

The  spring  of  1886  was  a  proud  time  for  Clinton, 
when  classes  were  first  held  in  the  new  College 
Recitation  Hall. 

At  the  time  when  Clinton  College  was  organized, 
the  Presbyterians  of  South  Carolina  had  an  insti- 
tution at  Walhalla  for  young  men  known  as  Adger 
College.  There  was  no  intention  to  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  that  institution,  since  Clinton 
College  was  for  the  education  of  local  sons  and 
daughters.  But  later  developments  were  presented 
by  Jacobs  in  these  words: 

"Just  after  the  opening  of  our  new  building, 
Adger  College  was  closed  forever.  The  thought 
then  entered  into  the  minds  of  our  trustees  that 
we  were  now  called  to  widen  our  scope,  and  to 
secure  if  possible  patronage  from  abroad.  One  or 
two  Presbyteries  agreed  to  elect  trustees,  a  charter 
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In  the   Family  Tradition 

Hugh  S.  Jacobs,  author  of  this  article,  is  the  great-grandson  of 
Founder  William  Plumer  Jacobs.  He  researched  his  ancestor's  old 
records  and  diary  in  preparing  the  material.  Hugh's  father,  William 
P.  Jacobs,  II,  attended  PC  and  served  as  president  from  1935-45,  being 
instrumental  in  extricating  the  College  from  the  financial  difficulties 
referred  to  in  the  article. 

Hugh  Jacobs  received  his  BA  degree  from  PC  in  1941.  After 
service  as  an  infantry  officer  in  World  War  II,  he  returned  to  the 
family  printing  business  in  Clinton  and  is  now  president  of  Jacobs 
Press.  He  continues  the  family  tradition  of  PC  leadership  by  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Some  of  the  photographs  used  here  were  provided  by  J.  F. 
Jacobs,  Sr.  '15  of  Clinton,  a  grandson  of  the  founder  and  a  former 
PC  trustee,  who  is  president  of  Jacobs  List  religious  advertising 
agency. 


A    threat   to    move   the   College   from   Clinton   to   the   highest  bidder 


which  we  had  obtained  making  this  possible. 
Again  and  again,  in  fact  on  three  successive  occa- 
sions, the  College  was  offered  to  the  Synod  of 
South  Carolina  but  was  declined  by  them.  Our 
people  worked  on,  however;  the  faculty  was  en- 
larged, the  primary  and  preparatory  departments 
were  cut  off  and  turned  over  to  the  state  under 
the  State  School  System." 

Dr.  Jacobs  could  not  stand  debt,  and  every  day 
he  worked  to  pay  off  anything  owed  by  Thornwell 
or  Presbyterian  College.  He  frequently  prayed 
about  these  needs  in  specific  amounts.  When  the 
debt  on  the  new  college  building  had  been  whit- 
tled to  $110,  and  the  contractor  offered  to  settle 
for  $100,  Dr.  Jacobs  quickly  took  him  up  on  his 
offer  in  order  to  save  $10  for  the  school. 

By  1892  Dr.  Jacobs  could  write  proudly  .  .  . 
"There  are  twenty  candidates  for  the  ministry 
being  educated  here  without  charge.  (The  student 
body  was  seventy.)  While  this  is  the  youngest  of 
nine  colleges  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  it  is 
doing  more  to  lead  young  men  to  the  Christian 
call  than  any  other  college  save  two.  Before  PC 
was  established,  Enoree  Presbytery  had  two  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  .  .  .  now  it  has  twenty.  Our 
Clinton  Church  has  more  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry than  any  other  church  in  the  Southern 
Assembly." 

And  a  footnote  .  .  .  "This  is  the  only  College  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  which  teaches  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  faith  as  a  text  book." 

By  now  Presbyterian  College  of  Clinton  had 
almost  reached  his  goal  of  100  students,  but  this 
was  no  time  to  "take  one's  ease."  Plans  were 
underway  already  to  obtain  an  even  larger  section 
of  land  for  PC  and  to  construct  a  permanent-type 
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dormitory.  In  1891-92  he  obtained  a  new  tract  of 
land  further  south  on  Broadway  and  across  the 
street  from  Thornwell  and  sent  his  oldest  son  out 
to  canvas  the  alumni  for  funds.  Alumni  Dormi- 
tory was  built  with  this  money,  and  still  stands 
on  our  campus.  It  is  now  Doyle  Infirmary.  A 
president's  home  was  built  the  same  year  and  has 
recently  been  razed  to  provide  space  for  the 
parking  area  behind  Georgia  Hall. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  a 
blow  fell  on  the  Town  of  Clinton  and  Presbyterian 
College  which  presented  a  crisis  of  the  first  order. 

In  1902  the  trustees  had  applied  to  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature  to  amend  the  College's  char- 
ter so  that  the  six  Presbyteries  of  the  Synod  of 
South  Carolina  would  each  have  three  trustees, 
the  alumni  three,  and  the  City  of  Clinton  nine. 
(The  nine  Clinton  trustees  were  discontinued  the 
following  year — the  same  year  that  Clinton  put 
in  water  and  lights.) 

He  wrote  hopefully:  "Having  passed  its  21st 
birthday  it  might  be  said  that  our  college  has 
earned  the  right  to  live  ...  as  for  that  matter  it's 
going  to  live  whether  it  has  the  right  or  not." 

Two  years  later  there  was  real  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  college  was  to  live  ...  in  Clinton  at  least. 

June  9,  1904,  we  find  these  sad  words  in  his 
diary.  "Our  college  has  been  taken  from  us  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  ...  it  is  a  shameful  thing 
that  makes  me  hang  my  head.  I  resigned  my 
Presidency  of  the  Board  after  twenty-five  years 
of  service  and  received  in  return  not  one  word 
of  commendation,  not  one  syllable  of  regret,  not 
one  expression  of  encouragement,  but  as  pay  for 
my  services,  only  the  throwing  open  of  sale  of  the 
college  to  the  highest  bidder.   What  will  I  do?   I 
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'Our  college  is  now  the  Synod's  college  and  I  am  proud' 


have  already  decided  that  the  College  Association 
will  take  steps  to  continue  Clinton  College.  Our 
session  will  open  next  year  as  usual.  Forever  our 
dependence  is  on  the  Lord,  but  if  Presbyterian 
College  leaves  Clinton,  may  God  give  it  success." 

Although  very  little  is  written  of  the  events 
that  followed,  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Jacobs  and 
the  people  of  Clinton  were  busy.  The  citizens  of 
Clinton  were  distressed  over  the  prospects  and 
had  determined  that  the  College  should  not  be 
moved.  They  were  surprised  that  anybody  for  a 
moment  would  think  that  one  could  find  a  better 
place  for  PC  than  Clinton. 

On  September  13,  1905  (a  year  later)  the  trus- 
tees assembled  in  Columbia  to  receive  bids  from 
five  cities  for  the  college  .  . .  Bennettsville,  Chester, 
Clinton,  Yorkville  and  Sumter.  The  Clinton, 
Newberry  &  Laurens  Railroad  furnished  a  special 
car  which  carried  30  Clinton  citizens  to  this  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees.  None  of  them  had  slept  the 
night  before,  because  they  had  just  heard  that 
another  city  was  offering  $20,000  while  Clinton's 
bid  was  only  $12,000.  Throughout  the  night  they 
had  called  on  one  another  and  urged  all  subscribers 
to  double  their  subscription.  The  next  morning 
they  left  for  Columbia  with  $20,000. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  .  .  .  after  two  days 
of  hearing,  the  Board  voted  twelve  for  Clinton, 
six  for  Chester  and  one  for  Bennettsville.  The 
Clinton  delegation  was  elated  and  celebrated  all 
the  way  home.  When  the  train  pulled  into  Clinton 
at  8:00  P.M.  that  night,  they  were  surprised  to 
hear  the  sound  of  fire  bells  all  over  town.  There 
was  a  fire  indeed  .  .  .  the  fire  of  enthusiasm.  The 
whole  town  had  turned  out  to  welcome  the  con- 
quering heroes  .  .  .  and  the  streets  were  filled  with 


the  sound  of  college  bells,  orphanage  bells,  fire 
bells  and  scores  of  cow  bells. 

That  night  Dr.  Jacobs  wrote  .  .  .  "Our  college  is 
now  the  Synod's  college  and  I  am  proud.  God 
bless  and  prosper  the  college." 

For  the  next  25  years,  PC  enjoyed  a  period  of 
expansion  and  construction.  Neville  Hall  was 
built  in  1907,  and  the  old  Recitation  Hall  was  sold 
to  Thornwell.  (It  served  as  their  high  school  until 
it  burned  in  the  late  30's.) 

Laurens  Dormitory,  Judd  Dining  Hall,  and 
Spencer  Dorm  were  completed  next.  In  1915 
Jacobs  Science  Hall  was  erected  (the  ROTC 
Building).  Smyth  Dormitory  and  Springs  Gym- 
nasium   were  built  in  the  20's. 

In  1923,  as  a  result  of  an  increase  in  endowment, 
Presbyterian  College  received  accreditation  from 
the  Southern  Association. 

Unfortunately  construction  moved  faster  than 
money  could  be  raised  in  the  20's  and  the  college 
found  itself  in  need  of  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  finish  payment  on  its  new  buildings. 
Bonds  totaling  $400,000  were  issued,  and  a  special 
synod-wide  campaign  was  planned  to  repay  the 
bonds.  The  campaign  began  in  September,  1929  . . . 
and  the  stock  market  crashed  one  month  later. 
With  an  indebtedness  greater  than  its  endowment, 
PC  was  insolvent. 

By  cutting  salaries  and  pinching  pennies  the 
administration  managed  to  hold  body  and  soul 
together  for  the  first  few  years  of  the  depression. 
In  1935  accreditation  was  withdrawn  from  the 
College  due  to  its  continued  indebtedness.  About 
this  time,  when  PC  had  $137  in  the  bank,  and  owed 
more  than  $400,000,  a  group  of  merchants  in  Clin- 
continued  on  page  8 


The  College  Recitation  Hall  was  coTupleted  in  1886  to 
replace  the  academy  building  as  Clinton  College.    It 
stood  on  land  later  a  part  of  Thornwell  Orphanage. 


Gifts  from  the  small  alumni  body  helped  erect  the 
first  dormitory.  Alumni  Hall,  in  1895  on  the  site 
of  the  present  campus.    It  is  now  Doyle  Infirmary. 
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Clinton  and  PC 


Sharing    the    ups    and   downs    through    prayer,   planning,  sacrifice 


ton  to  whom  large  accounts  were  owed  met  to  see 
if  they  should  force  payment.  After  studying  the 
situation  they  all  realized  that  to  do  this  would 
be  to  bankrupt  the  College  .  .  .  and  no  one  in 
Clinton  was  willing  to  close  PC. 

Finally,  a  banker  was  found  who  would  lend  the 
College  money,  provided  the  president  gave  his 
word  to  work  tirelessly  to  pay  it  back,  and  pro- 
vided the  college  insured  the  president's  life  as 
security  for  the  bank.  The  college  doors  stayed 
open. 

Enough  cannot  be  said  about  the  faithfulness  of 
the  faculty  during  these  days.  Each  month  when 
pay  checks  were  issued,  those  who  could  wait  a 
little  longer  were  asked  to  step  aside  so  others 
who  were  more  in  need  could  be  paid  in  full.  In 
one  twelve  month  period,  nine  faculty  members 
received  offers  of  jobs  paying  as  much  as  50% 
more,  and  only  one  of  them  left. 

Many  students  paid  for  tuition  with  promissory 
notes,  and  few  could  afford  to  pay  the  full  charges. 

Gradually,  the  College  began  to  lift  itself  by 
its  own  bootstraps.  The  only  new  building  erected 
in  these  20  years  was  the  present  library  and  ad- 
ministration building  which  was  constructed  by 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  in  the  early 
40's  as  a  means  of  giving  employment  to  local 
victims  of  the  depression.  Since  government  funds 
could  not  be  spent  on  private  colleges,  this  build- 
ing and  the  land  it  stands  on  were  deeded  to  the 
City  of  Clinton.  The  city  still  shares  in  its  mainte- 
nance cost. 

In  1946  PC  had  regained  its  feet  sufficiently  to 


hold  another  capital  funds  campaign  in  South 
Carolina  and  in  the  Georgia  Synod,  which  had 
joined  in  support  of  the  College  in  1928.  This  one 
was  successful.  Endowment  was  assured  and  once 
again  the  college  was  accredited  by  the  Southern 
Association  after  being  off  the  list  for  financial 
reasons   (not  academic)  for  14  years. 

The  other  buildings  on  the  campus  were  erected 
in  recent  years,  and  came  as  a  result  of  four  cam- 
paigns which  netted  a  total  of  $4i/2  million.  The 
citizens  of  Clinton  contributed  almost  half  of  this 
amount. 

So,  you  see,  Presbyterian  College  and  Clinton 
have  shared  the  ups  and  downs  of  life.  The  College 
is  the  result  of  a  full  century  of  praying  and 
planning,  sacrifice  sharpened  by  tears  and  heart- 
ache, and  dreams  which  were  fulfilled  with  joy 
and  thanksgiving.  We  have  a  great  college  here. 
We  also  have  a  wonderful  heritage,  as  we  look 
back  upon  the  close  relationship  between  Clinton 
and  PC,  and  upon  those  unselfish  men  who  have 
served  and  are  still  serving  here. 

Men  of  great  faith  .  .  .  men  who,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  were  pioneers,  whose  vision 
and  foresight  looked  far  into  the  future  .  .  .  who 
were  never  satisfied  with  today  because  they  could 
see  the  overwhelming  possibilities  of  tomorrow 
.  .  .  who  had  determination  and  a  willingness  to 
work  with  persistence  .  .  .  Dependable  men  who 
stepped  forward  to  accept  responsibilities  which 
weaker  men  would  have  refused. 

Thank  God  for  these  men! 

END 


The  new  East  Plaza,  created  in  1965-66 


The  'Sixties 


PC  moved  into  high  gear  during  the  past  decade 
with  dramatic  progress  in  both  plant  and  program 


Presbyterian  College  started  coming  into  its  own 
during  the  'Sixties.  The  decade  just  closed 
saw  dramatic  progress  in  plant  facilities,  cur- 
riculum renovations,  some  readjusted  priorities 
and  a  new  role  in  full  coeducation. 

Available  funds  made  the  big  difference.  The 
decade  before  had  seen  PC  recovering  from  in- 
debtedness that  had  sapped  institutional  strength 
from  the  mid-1920s  until  the  early  post-war  years. 
As  growth  came  slowly  in  the  1950s,  it  set  the  stage 
for  the  confident  upsurge  of  support  in  the  1960s. 
Then,  three  major  capital  funds  campaigns  and 
the  tremendous  annual  alumni  response  enabled 
PC  to  move  beyond  its  regional  image  in  attract- 
ing the  support  of  national  foundations. 

Progress  has  been  detailed  previously  in  various 
reports.  The  accompanying  table  compares  the 
past  two  decades  in  statistical  terms  and  under- 
scores the  advance  of  the  'Sixties.  In  the  course 
of  these  golden  ten  years: 

Total  assets  went  up  nearly  300  percent, 
to  $11.4  million. 

Five  new  buildings  rose;  two  others 
were  completely  renovated. 

Endowment  increased  200  percent. 

Both  Annual  Giving  and  total  alumni 
support  soared  60  times  the  1950 
amounts. 

Campus  land  acreage  jumped  from  55 
to  175  acres. 

The  operating  budget  almost  tripled, 
with  resulting  larger  and  better-paid 
faculty. 


Full  coeducation  brought  women  in 
niunbers  and  increased  total  enrollment 
by  50  percent. 

And,  unfortunately,  fees  had  to  be  raised 
100  percent. 

First  among  the  five  new  buildings  was  Belk 
Auditorium  in  1960.  Then  came  the  development 
of  the  East  Plaza  in  1965-66  as  Clinton  Hall  for 
women,  Greenville  Dining  Hall  and  Richardson 
Science  Hall  were  added  to  the  College  plant. 
Georgia  Hall  for  men  was  completed  and  occupied 
in  1968.  During  this  time,  Smyth  Dormitory  and 
Neville  Hall  received  extensive  renovations. 

Figures  and  buildings  are  tangible  forms  that 
tell  part  of  the  story.  They  can  only  suggest  the 
upswinging  tone  of  the  campus  during  this  de- 
cisive decade.  Alumni,  trustees,  faculty  and  stu- 
dents all  entered  into  a  more  vital  relationship 
with  the  College — giving  it  new  vigor  and  broader 
scope.  Some  of  the  other  important  developments 
not  as  readily  chartable: 

continued 


Dr.  Marc  C.  Weersing  (left),  a  vfiinister  and  trustee, 
assumed  office  in  1963  upon  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Marshall  W.  Brown  after  a  record  tenure  as  president 


Weersing   succeeds    Brown   as   president   in    1963 


PC's  first  in-depth  self-study  involved 
all  elements  of  the  College  in  a  careful, 
detailed  analysis  of  its  various  functions 
and  programs.  Out  of  this  came  an 
improved  operation  and  provision  for 
continuing  appraisal. 

This  study  brought  curriculum  re- 
finements and,  with  full  coeducation, 
curriculum  additions  in  Christian  edu- 
cation, fine  arts,  elementary  education 
and  women's  physical  education. 

The  faculty  was  strengthened  in  terms 
of  numbers  and  training,  and  decreased 
turn-over  has  given  it  greater  stability. 

More  lectures  and  concerts  enriched  the 
cultural  program,  while  better  pro- 
visions also  were  made  for  lighter 
student  entertainment. 

A  readjustment  of  athletic  funding  re- 
duced grants-in-aid  while  also  getting 
the  program  more  solidly  underwritten 
by  the  Walter  Johnson  Club.   It  led  to 


affiliation  with  the  grants-limiting  Caro- 
linas  Conference. 

A  refinement  of  admissions  and  finan- 
cial aid  policies  sought  to  match  student 
potential  with  the  College's  responsi- 
bility to  students  and  society. 

These  are  fundamental  developments  with  long- 
range  implications.  Even  with  the  progress 
achieved,  it  remains  for  the  future  to  bring  fuller 
implementation. 

One  of  the  major  changes  of  the  decade  brought 
Dr.  Marc  C.  Weersing  in  as  president  in  1963 
succeeding  Dr.  Marshall  W.  Brown,  who  con- 
cluded 39  years  of  service  and  a  record  181/2  as 
the  chief  executive.  His  background  as  an  ef- 
fective PC  trustee  and  minister  of  the  strong 
Spartanburg  First  Church  enabled  Dr.  Weersing 
to  accelerate  development  upon  traditional  foun- 
dations while  also  injecting  his  personal  concepts 
of  Christian  higher  education.  A  significant  trend 
in  recent  years  has  been  the  increased  participa- 
tion by  faculty  and  students  in  decision-making 
affairs. 


THE  FINANCIAL  FACTS:  PROGRESS 

AND  PROJECTIONS 

i> 

Category 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1980 

Projection 

Plant 

$1,000,000 

$1,850,000 

$ 

6,870,000 

$11,000,000 

Endowment 

$ 

500,000 

$1,000,000 

$ 

3,000,000 

$11,000,000 

Total  Assets 

$1,500,000 

$3,152,000 

$11,250,000 

$22,000,000 

Operating  Budget 

Annual  Giving 
Walter  Johnson  Club  She 

$ 

387,500 

$ 

850,000 

$  2,175,363 

$ 

5,000,000 

ire 

$ 

2,500 
800 

$ 

38,644 
8,250 

$ 

151,800 
45,500 

$ 

350,000 
75,000 

Total  Alumni  Support 

$ 

5,250 

$ 

50,000 

$ 

300,392 

$ 

500,000 
250,000 

Church  Budget  Support 

$ 

57,781 

$ 

99,065 

$ 

151,000 

$ 

Number  of  Students 
Men 
Women 

488 

476 

12 

518 

477 

41 

777 
565 
212 

900 
600 
300 

Faculty  Members 

25 

33 

48 

52 

Top  Salary,  Full  Professor 
(nine  months,  excluding  1 

benefits) 

$ 

3,600 

$ 

6,500 

$ 

14,700 

$ 

25,000 

College  Fees  (tuition,  room 

,  board) 

$ 

720 

$ 

1,115 

$ 

2,250 

?? 

Student  Aid  Funds 

$ 

35,000 

$ 

95,790 

$ 

170,000 

$ 

250,000 
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The  'Seventies 


Pointing  toward  PCs  1980  centennial  year,  the  decade 
ahead  holds  both  challenge  and  promising  projections 


As  Presbyterian  College  heads  into  the  'Seven- 
ties, it  enters  the  final  decade  of  its  first  100 
years.  The  centennial  year  of  1980  is  sighted  as 
the  landmark  date  for  completing  the  ambitious 
25-year  development  program  to  undergird  PC 
solidly  for  the  future.  And  by  then  the  verdict 
will  be  in  as  to  how  the  College  met  the  tremen- 
dous challenges  of  the  'Seventies. 

1 — One  obvious  challenge  is  financial.  Not  only 
funds  for  operating  in  a  system  weighed  against 
private  education,  but  also  how  to  keep  fees 
within  the  range  of  the  average-income  families 
of  our  church  and  society. 

2 — Another  problem  is  defined  by  the  much- 
abused  term  "relevance."  Even  as  PC  no  longer 
bases  its  program  on  classical  languages  as  it  did 
90  years  ago,  the  curriculum  must  continue  to 
adjust  to  current  needs   and  life-styles. 

3 — The  term  "relevance"  also  may  be  applied  to 
campus  relationships.  No  college,  even  if  it 
wanted  to,  can  remain  completely  untouched  by 
the  accelerating  trend  toward  greater  involvement 
by  students  and  faculty  in  some  of  the  decision- 
making areas  previously  pre-empted  by  adminis- 
tration and  board  of  trustees. 

Financial  Challenge 

The  very  survival  of  the  College  depends  upon 
the  first  point.  At  least  the  financial  challenge  is 
clear-cut — for  here  the  goals  are  in  view  and  the 
road  ahead,  well-defined  even  though  difficult. 
And  there  are  literally  thousands  of  alumni  and 
friends  who  understand  the  needs  and  are  dedi- 
cated to  their  accomplishment. 

After  15  years,  the  "Quickening  Quarter- 
Century"  development  program  stands  at  mid- 
point— with  $10  million  raised  toward  its  $20 
million  goal.  More  important  is  the  acceleration 
of  the  past  five  years,  during  which  approximately 
half  of  the  progress  has  been  realized.  As  indi- 
cated in  the  table,  opposite  page,  total  assets 
projected  for  1980  will  be  $22  million,  evenly 
divided  between  plant  and  endowment.   Emphasis 


to  date  has  been  on  facilities,  with  the  objective 
well  over  half-achieved. 

Much  of  the  funds  for  the  proposed  new  library, 
physical  education  center  and  infirmary  already 
have  been  subscribed — assuring  that  these  build- 
ings will  be  the  next  constructed,  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future.  Beyond  that,  projections  call  for 
another  women's  dormitory,  remodeling  of  the 
present  Springs  Gymnasium  into  a  student  activi- 
ties center,  a  fine  arts  building,  lake  and  amphi- 
theater, and  a  fraternity  court. 

Now  that  the  PC  facilities  rank  among  the 
better  small-college  plants  in  the  South,  emphasis 
in  the  next  decade  will  swing  heavily  toward 
endowment.  The  vital  need  is  to  assure  more 
current  income  from  invested  funds,  mainly  for 
faculty  salary  increases  and  more  student  finan- 
cial aid.  The  master  plan  calls  for  $8  million  to 
be  added  to  endowment  during  the  '70  decade. 

President  Weersing,  in  reviewing  the  sources 
of  financial  support,  said: 

"Fund-raising  is  now  a  continuous  thing,  every 
day  every  year.  Inflationary  pressures  demand 
more  from  our  regular  sources — the  church  bud- 
gets and  our  great  Annual  Giving  response — and 
we  must  step  up  our  cultivation  of  foundations 
and  deferred  gifts  as  well  as  larger  individual 
contributions.  In  addition,  we  will  need  to  have 
another  major  capital  campaign  in  the  Synod  of 
Georgia  and  in  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  dur- 
ing the  next  ten  years." 

Dr.  Weersing  said  that  it  is  inevitable  that 
student  fees  will  go  up  some,  according  to  the 
rise  or  fall  of  economic  conditions.  But  it  will  be 
a  primary  mission  of  PC  to  try  to  keep  student 
costs  down  and  to  provide  financial  aid  so  that 
potential  future  leaders  are  not  priced  out  of  the 
college  market.  He  said  some  help  in  this  direc- 
tion apparently  will  be  given  by  South  Carolina 
in  terms  of  the  proposed  state  tuition  equalization 
grants  to  students  attending  private  colleges. 

Conservative  projections  indicate  the  require- 
ments for  student  aid  funds  will  rise  from  the 
current  $170,000  to  $250,000  by  1980.   At  the  same 

continued 
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Plans  for  study  abroad,   more  individual  toork 


time  the  top  salary  for  a  full  professor  is  likely 
to  move  from  the  present  $14,700  to  $25,000.  These 
costs  will  be  major  elements  in  PC's  total  operat- 
ing budget  that  could  double  to  $5  million  during 
this  period. 

Curriculum  Challenge 

Presbyterian  enters  the  decade  by  instituting 
the  most  comprehensive  curriculum  revision  in 
50  years.  As  a  result  of  studies  over  the  past  two 
years,  the  trustees  last  fall  approved  the  13-13-7 
academic  calendar  to  begin  with  the  start  of  the 
1970-71  session  next  September. 

This  new  calendar  was  detailed  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  magazine.  Basically,  it  replaces  the  old 
semester  system  with  a  calendar  consisting  of 
13-week  terms  in  the  fall  and  winter  and  a  7-week 
spring  term.  It  readjusts  course  loads,  offers 
greater  flexibility  in  course  selection  and  pro- 
motes independent  study. 

Dean  W.  Fred  Chapman  took  over  his  new  job 
last  summer,  just  in  time  to  shoulder  the  burden 
of  renovating  the  curriculum.    He  said: 

"We  are  enthusiastic  about  the  13-13-7  calendar. 
It  retains  the  best  of  our  traditional  liberal  arts 
approach  while  introducing  new  concepts  necessi- 
tated by  today's  world.  Our  students  will  move 
toward  more  individual  work  and  increased  off- 
campus  educational  experiences.  Even  within  the 
classroom,  there  will  be  less  emphasis  on  the 
lecture  method  and  more  on  group  inter-action. 
At  the  same  time,  our  entire  academic  program 
needs  greater  library  orientation — students  mak- 
ing better  use  of  the  library — in  recognition  of  the 
vast  increase  in  knowledge,  which  cannot  all  be 
conveyed  in  the  classroom." 

A  number  of  new  programs  are  being  outlined 
under  the  13-13-7  stimulus. 

For  example,  cooperative  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  American  University  for  PC 
students  to  participate  during  the  next  session  in 
a  Washington  International  Semester.  This  is  a 
new  course  being  started  at  the  university  for  a 
special  study  of  international  problems  and  such 
agencies  as  the  World  Court.  At  the  same  time, 
plans  are  being  developed  to  tie  in  as  soon  as 
possible  with  American  University's  Washington 
National  Semester  which  has  operated  so  success- 
fully for  a  number  of  years.  In  each  program,  PC 
students  will  stay  there  on  the  national  scene  for 
a  semester,  making  use  of  university  facilities 
and  instruction,  and  receive  PC  credits. 

Other  plans  envision  terms  abroad  for  study  in 
England  and  France.  Some  of  these  programs  will 
be  channeled  through  institutions  in  those  coun- 
tries in  which  PC  students  may  enter  into  their 


regular  course  of  study  for  a  term. 

During  the  short  term  next  spring,  ten  advanced 
French  students  will  go  to  France,  not  as  visitors 
to  tourist  attractions,  but  to  live  among  the  people 
in  small  towns.  They  will  integrate  into  the  homes, 
keeping  a  daily  log  of  family  distinctions  and 
family  inter-action,  and  will  gather  for  daily 
seminars.  Trips  to  various  parts  of  the  country 
will  add  to  their  insight  into  the  cultural,  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  aspects  of  the  real  France. 
At  the  end  will  come  a  capstone  evaluation  of  the 
total  program. 

As  plans  develop  for  next  spring,  a  foundation 
is  being  sought  with  sufficient  interest  to  under- 
write the  cost  of  this  people-to-people  program — 
thereby   saving  students  an  extra  expense. 

Other  short  term  plans  include  a  combination 
program  involving  both  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Washington  national  scene  for  political  science 
students,  and  internships  on  Congressional  staffs 
for  those  interested  in  law  or  government  service. 

Dean  Chapman  believes  PC  now  has  certain 
areas  of  strength  to  which  it  should  give  special 
emphasis  toward  achieving  an  outstanding  repu- 
tation. These  programs  are  in  English,  economics 
and  business  administration,  the  pre-medical 
sciences,  and  education,  including  special  educa- 
tion. This  assessment  does  not  reflect  upon  other 
departments,  which  offer  sound  training  and  will 
continue  to  be  strengthened. 

He  anticipates  further  development  of  the  pro- 
gram in  education  toward  creative  teacher-training 
programs  in  elementary  education,  science  edu- 
cation and  social  science  education.  And  the  full 
athletic  program  suggests  the  need  for  a  major 
in  physical  education  and  recreation. 

Presbyterian  already  has  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment with  Clemson  University  to  credit  some 
PC  work  toward  a  Clemson  master's  degree  in 
education.  As  our  undergraduate  program  in 
education  becomes  stronger  and  the  teaching  staff 
enlarged,  PC  may  consider  offering  its  own  MA 
in  this  field.  Nearby  Whitten  Village  offers  a 
unique  laboratory  for  this  wprk  in  special  educa- 
tion. Another  possibility  for  a  master's  program 
here  is  in  economics  and  business  administration. 

Recent  installation  of  a  computer  terminal 
makes  this  modern  instrument  available  for  some 
computer-oriented  instruction  in  the  future.  It 
will  be  integrated  into  the  ongoing  programs  of 
study,  to  be  used  by  students  and  faculty  in 
developing  knowledge  of  the  courses.  The  com- 
puter is  especially  useful  in  the  work  of  the 
biology,  chemistry,  economics  and  business  ad- 
ministration, mathematics-physics,  psychology  and 
sociology  departments. 
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More  faculty-student  interchange  and   understanding 


The  faculty  outlook  for  the  'Seventies  is  bright. 
Not  only  are  there  no  glaring  holes  in  the  teacher 
lineup  as  the  '70-71  session  approaches;  prospects 
are  for  an  increased  number  of  available  PhD's 
in  the  years  immediately  ahead.  The  national 
supply  of  doctorates  appears  to  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  demand. 

Campus  Relationships 

Presbyterian  College  has  had  relatively  good 
campus  relationships,  especially  when  compared  to 
many  institutions.  But  the  small  liberal  arts  col- 
lege must  develop  even  more  as  a  student-oriented 
learning  institution  if  it  is  to  be  distinctive  at  all. 
This  means  considerably  more  faculty-student  in- 
terchange, and  increased  emphasis  on  the  professor 
and  student  knowing  each  other  as  individuals. 

Actually,  the  big  problem  and  challenge  ahead 
is  in  getting  all  constituent  bodies  to  work  together 


as  a  unit.  PC  has  made  considerable  progress  in 
this  direction  in  recent  years,  with  students  as- 
suming some  responsibility  on  faculty  committees 
and  faculty  representatives  serving  as  advisors 
on  student  activities  and  curriculum  to  the  board 
of  trustees.  Improved  communication  has  been 
significant.  But  each  of  the  four  groups — trustees, 
administration,  faculty  and  students  —  need  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  others'  role  in  work- 
ing together  for  the  total  development  of  the 
institution. 

As  the  student  body  reaches  its  projected  maxi- 
mum of  900  (600  men,  300  women),  there  will  be 
continuing  involvement  on  their  part  in  college 
affairs.  Changing  issues  will  find  expression  in 
some  degree  of  dissent.  But  if  the  recent  trend  of 
increasingly  responsible  student  leadership  con- 
tinues, campus  relationships  should  continue  to 
improve  at  all  levels. 


PC's  Quickening  Quarter-Century 
1955  - 1980 


A  25-Year  Program  to  Reach  These  Levels  by  the  Centennial  Anniversary 
$22,000,000  Total  Assets  900  Students 


$11,000,000  for  Endowment 
$11,000,000  for  Plant 


600  Men 
300  Women 


Total  Amount 

Plant 

Endowment 

$2,000,000 

Total  Assets  in  1955 

$1,350,000 

$    650,000 

PHASE  I 

1955-60 
$1,400,000 

Belk  Auditorium:                               $    500,000 
Douglas  House:                                       250,000 
Bailey  Hall:                                                250,000 

$1,000,000 

$   400,000 

PHASE  n 

1961-65 
$3,000,000 


Richardson  Science  Hall: 
Greenville  Hall: 
Clinton  Hall: 
Smyth  Remodeled: 
Campus  Land: 


$  850,000 
500,000 
500,000 
135,000 
265,000 


$2,250,000 


$    750,000 


PHASE  III 

1966-71 
$6,000,000 


Georgia  Hall:  $1,300,000 

Neville  Remodeled:  375,000 

Infirmary:  225,000 

Library:  1,100,000 

Physical  Education  Center:  1,100,000 


$4,100,000 

$1,900,000 

PHASE  IV 

1972-75 
$3,600,000 

Women's  Dormitory: 
Springs  Gym  Remodeled 

$    800,000 
300,000 

$1,100,000 

$2,500,000 

PHASE  V 

1976-80 

$6,000,000 

Fine  Arts  Building: 
Lake  &  Amphitheatre: 
Fraternity  Court: 

$    750,000 
200,000 
250,000 

$1,200,000 

$4,800,000 
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Carter,   Prater   Named   Dana  Professors 


Dr.  K.  Nolon  Carter  and  Dr. 
Neal  B.  Prater  are  the  first  two 
Charles  A.  Dana  professors  at 
Presbyterian  College. 

President  Weersing  said  they 
were  named  by  the  board  of 
trustees  because  of  their  out- 
standing scholarship  and  ability 
as  classroom  teachers.  The  ap- 
pointment carries  both  distinc- 
tion and  an  attractive  salary  sup- 
plement, endowed  by  the  Charles 
A.  Dana  Foundation  in  honor 
of  the  noted  philanthropist- 
industrialist-lawyer. 

The  nationally  known  founda- 
tion last  December  gave  PC  a 
$250,000  endowment  to  subsidize 
the  salaries  of  four  Dana  pro- 
fessors. Presbyterian  is  to  match 
this  amount  and  thereby  create 
a  $500,000  fund  within  its  endow- 
ment to  perpetuate  the  professor- 
ship program. 

Dr.  Carter,  named  the  Dana 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  has  been 
chairman  of  the  PC  chemistry 
department  since  he  first  joined 
the  faculty  in  1951.  In  addition 
to  his  teaching,  he  is  active  in 
research  work,  has  received  sev- 
eral grants  for  this  purpose  and 
published  the  results  of  his  re- 
search in  a  number  of  profes- 
sional publications.  Dr.  Carter 
introduced  modern  instrumenta- 
tion into  PC's  undergraduate 
chemistry  laboratory,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  spectroscopy. 
He  also  has  produced  a  number 
of  single  concept  instructional 
motion  pictures  which  have  been 
made  available  nationally  by  the 
Advisory  Council  on  College 
Chemistry.  A  native  of  Colum- 
bia, Nolon  Carter  earned  his  PhD 
degree  from  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, to  which  he  has  returned  as 
a  visiting  professor  during  four 
summer  sessions. 

Dr.  Prater,  the  Dana  Professor 


Carter  Prater 

of  English,  has  been  chairman  of 
the  English  department  here 
since  1968.  He  joined  the  PC 
faculty  in  1960,  shortly  after 
earning  his  master's  from  Van- 
derbilt and  he  has  since  received 
his  PhD  degree  from  that  in- 
stitution. Dr.  Prater  is  particu- 
larly popular  as  a  classroom 
teacher.  He  was  awarded  the 
Alumni  Association's  "Distin- 
guished Teaching  Award"  last 
year  after  receiving  the  Board 
of  Visitor's  "Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award"  the  previous  year. 
A  St.  Louis  native,  he  is  a  past 
president  of  the  PC  chapter  of 
the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors. 

PC  Junior  Fellows  Visit  Campus 

The  first  annual  PC  Junior 
Fellows  program  attracted  103 
high  school  scholars  and  27  guid- 
ance counselors  to  the  campus 
on  April  28  for  a  new  emphasis 
on  student  recruitment. 

They  participated  in  a  full 
schedule  of  activities  which  in- 
cluded general  orientation  on 
the  PC  program,  special  sessions 
on  their  fields  of  academic  in- 
terest, a  student  body  picnic 
and  the  PC  Folk  Festival.  Stu- 
dent leaders  and  members  of 
the  administration  and  faculty 
joined  in  presenting  the  college 
story  to  the  visitors. 

Under  the  program  inaugu- 
rated this  year,  102  South  Caro- 
lina high  schools  nominated  more 
than  200  PC  Junior  Fellows  on 


the  basis  of  having  the  top  men's 
and  women's  average  in  their 
junior  class.  The  campus  visit 
is  only  part  of  the  program.  Each 
nominee  will  receive  a  Presby- 
terian College  Junior  Academic 
Achievement  citation  at  his 
school's  awards  day  program, 
and  will  be  considered  for  PC's 
special  Summer  Honors  project 
and  for  the  scholarship  program. 
The  Alumni  Association  joins 
in  sponsoring  this  new  effort  to 
recruit  topflight  candidates  for 
Presbyterian  College. 

For  High   School  Scholars 

A  Summer  Honors  program  is 
being  inaugurated  to  enable  high 
school  scholars  to  attend  the  PC 
summer  school  on  scholarship 
grants  before  their  senior  year 
and  earn  credits  toward  future 
college  work. 

Dean  W.  Fred  Chapman  said 
the  program  is  designed  for  the 
highly  motivated  student  who 
may  earn  up  to  14  hours  by  at- 
tending both  sessions  of  the 
summer  session  between  his 
junior  and  senior  year  in  high 
school.  These  hours  will  be 
credited  toward  his  college  de- 
gree upon  enrollment  as  a 
freshman. 

Applicants  may  take  one  or 
two  courses  in  either  or  both 
sections  of  the  summer  school, 
participating  in  the  regular  cur- 
riculum in  classes  with  college 
students.  The  Summer  Honors 
program  provides  each  partici- 
pant with  a  tuition  and  room 
grant  which  has  a  total  value 
of  $550  for  the  full  two  -  term 
session. 

PaC  SaC   Dedication 

The  1970  PaC  SaC  is  dedicated 
to  Dr.  Ronald  D.  Burnside,  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  department 
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chairman,  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty since  1963. 

The  dedication  of  the  year- 
book, edited  by  Sallie  Stakely 
of  College  Park,  Ga.,  cited  Dr. 
Burnside  in  these  words: 

"Education  is  the  path  to  an- 
swering many  of  the  world's 
problems.  Being  an  educator  is 
a  difficult  task.  To  accomplish 
that  task  one  must  be  truly 
interested  in  and  concerned  for 
his  students.  He  must  love 
knowledge,  and  enthusiasm  must 
be  a  part  of  his  nature.  He  must 
be  an  active  part  of  today's 
changing  society.  To  one  such 
educator,  Dr.  Ronald  Dantan 
Burnside,  we  dedicate  the  1969- 
70  PaC  SaC." 


Active   in  Community 

G.  Edward  Campbell,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  duties  as  business 
manager,  has  been  busy  on  at 
least  two  other  fronts  which  in- 
volve the  religious  and  civic  life 
of  the  community. 

An  elder  in  the  Clinton  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  he  served 
as  moderator  of  the  winter  meet- 
ing of  South  Carolina  Presby- 
tery. More  recently,  he  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Clinton 
Planning  Commission,  which  has 
a  number  of  important  projects 
underway  relative  to  facilities, 
land  use  and  municipal  planning. 


Gettys  Writes  CLC   Booklet 

Dr.  Joseph  M.  Gettys,  profes- 
sor of  religion  and  department 
chairman,  is  the  author  of  one 
of  three  books  to  be  used  in 
the  Covenant  Life  Curriculum's 
Adult  Bible  Study  for  1970. 

The  book,  with  accompanying 
teacher's  guide,  is  just  off  the 
press  under  the  title  Living  the 
Gospel.  It  is  a  study  of  1  Peter 
and  is  the  most  recent  of  a 
number  of  study  guides  prepared 
by  Dr.  Gettys. 

The  author  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  PC  faculty  since  1956. 
He  spent  seven  of  these  years, 
1962-69,  as  academic  dean  while 
continuing  his  interest  in  class- 
room teaching  and  in  writing. 


Stump:    Alumni   "Distinguished  Teacher' 


Burnside 


Stump 


Dr.  Alexander  B.  Stump, 
chairman  of  the  PC  biology  de- 
partment for  the  past  23  years, 
received  the  1970  Alumni  Dis- 
tinguished  Teaching   Award. 

The  award,  including  a  citation 
and  a  $200  cash  prize,  presented 
at  the  annual  Awards  Day  pro- 
gram, was  inaugurated  last  year 
by  the  Alumni  Association  to 
recognize  classroom  teaching 
skiU  reflecting  both  scholarship 
and  concern  for  the  individual 
student.  A  student  committee 
nominated  three  tenured  profes- 
sors for   consideration,   and  the 


final  decision  was  made  by  a 
faculty-staff   committee. 

Besides  his  classroom  ability, 
Dr.  Stump  is  noted  for  his  re- 
search activities  which  have  been 
published  in  a  number  of  pro- 
fessional journals.  His  most  re- 
cent laboratory  investigations 
have  been  into  the  single-cell 
animal,  lesquereusia,  during 
which  he  developed  an  original 
technique  for  looking  inside  the 
sheU  of  the  living  animal  to  ob- 
serve its  structure  and  reactions. 
His  biology  department  received 
a  National  Science  Foundation 
grant  in  1965. 

Alex  Stump  joined  the  PC 
faculty  in  1947  after  11  years  at 
Flora  Macdonald  College,  with 
time  out  for  World  War  II  serv- 
ice. A  native  of  Emmorton,  Md., 
he  received  all  of  his  training  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  right 
up  to  his  PhD  in  1934. 


Promotions   for  Five  Professors 


Five  faculty  members  have 
received  promotions  in  rank  by 
authorization  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  effective  next  Sep- 
tember. 

They  are:  Dr.  James  L.  Skin- 
ner, from  associate  to  professor 
of  English;  S.  Allen  King,  from 
assistant  to  associate  professor 
of  English;  Ted  L.  Hunter,  from 
instructor  to  assistant  professor 
of  sociology;  Herbert  J.  Robin- 
son, from  instructor  to  assistant 
professor  of  physical  education; 
and  J.  Frank  Sailors,  from  in- 
structor to  assistant  professor  of 
economics  and  business  admin- 
istration. 


Skinner,  who  joined  the  fac- 
ulty in  1965,  earned  both  his  MA 
(with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors) 
and  his  PhD  degrees  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas.  King,  hold- 
ing BS  and  MA  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Georgia,  came 
to  PC  as  an  instructor  in  1959. 
Hunter  and  Sailors,  with  mas- 
ter's degrees  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  respectively, 
both  came  to  the  college  in  1967. 
Robinson,  whose  MA  was  earned 
at  Appalachian  State  University, 
arrived  the  next  year  as  head 
basketball  coach  as  well  as 
physical  education  instructor. 

Skinner  King  Hunter  Robinson  Sailors 
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ACROSS  THE  PLAZA   Continued 


Moorefield 


Cannon 


Moorefield   Heads  Group 

Dr.  David  R.  Moorefield  '48, 
professor  of  philosophy,  is  the 
current  president  of  the  South 
Carolina  Academy  of  Religion. 

An  ordained  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, he  moved  up  from  vice- 
president  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  academy  held  on  the  PC 
campus  in  late  February.  Fifty 
teachers  of  religion  in  the  state 
attended  the  meeting  at  which  a 
series  of  papers  were  presented. 

Dr.  Moorefield,  who  joined 
the  faculty  in  1962,  also  serves 
as  acting  chairman  of  the  so- 
ciology department.  After  fin- 
ishing PC,  he  earned  degrees  at 
Columbia  and  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminaries  and  at  Duke 
University. 


Computer  Terminal   for  Academic   Work 


A  computer  terminal  has  been 
installed  at  Presbyterian  College 
to  make  complete  computer  serv- 
ices available  for  the  academic 
work  here. 

Dean  W.  Fred  Chapman  said 
the  terminal  is  tied  in  with  the 
General  Electric  Computer 
Time-Sharing  Service  in  Atlanta 
to  provide  two-way  communica- 
tion by  teletypewriter  23  hours 
daily.  It  enables  PC  students 
and  faculty  members  to  get  a 
print-out  as  readily  as  if  the 
GE  235  computer  were  on  cam- 
pus. William  S.  Cannon,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  mathematics, 
serves  as  coordinator  of  PC  com- 
puter activities. 


Dr.  Chapman  said  the  terminal 
will  be  especially  useful  as  a 
teaching  tool  in  assisting  various 
departments  to  integrate  com- 
puter use  into  ongoing  programs. 
He  said  the  departments  of 
business  administration  and  eco- 
nomics, mathematics  and  physics 
will  be  among  the  first  to  make 
use  of  the  service.  A  seminar  is 
planned  to  acquaint  the  instruc- 
tional staff  with  its  operations. 

Presbyterian  already  utilizes 
a  computer  in  registration  proce- 
dures and  records  through  a 
cooperative  arrangement  with 
Clinton  Mills  to  use  its  equip- 
ment on  a  limited  basis.  Also, 
continued  on  page  18 


AWARDS  DAY  PRESENTATIONS 


A  total  of  64  students  were  honored  with  special 
presentations  at  the  annual  Awards  Day  program  at 
which  Dr.  E.  Walton  Jones  of  North  Carolina  State 
University  dehvered  the  main  address.  The  recipients: 

Neill  G.  Whitelaw  Alumni  Scholarship — R.  Duren 
Johnson,  Jr.,  of  Spartanburg;  Taylor  H.  Stukes 
Award — Richard  P.  Wilson  of  Spartanburg;  Ameri- 
can Legion  Award — Duncan  B.  McFayden,  III  of 
Raeford,  N.  C;  Jean  Kirkley  Mathematics  Award — 
Paul  R.  Fallaw  of  Mountville,  S  C. 

Who's  Who  Among  Students  in  American  Colleges 
and  Universities — William  Bryant,  Jr.,  of  Quincy, 
Fla.;  Robert  E.  Cosby  of  Jacksonville;  George  L. 
Dickerson  of  Spartanburg;  Margaret  A.  Ellison  of 
Greenville;  Ann  S.  Harwell  of  Macon,  Ga.;  Robert  G. 
Johnston  of  Columbus,  Ga.;  Louis  F.  Jourdan  and 
John  B.  Taylor,  both  of  Chester;  Laine  Ligon  of 
Spartanburg;  Duncan  B.  McFayden,  IH  of  Raeford, 
N.  C;  Sandra  M.  McQueen  of  Easley;  Marion  E. 
Myers  of  Orlando,  Fla.;  H.  Carson  Rhyne  of  Char- 
lotte; Lena  Strickland  of  Atlanta;  Robert  A.  Strozier 
of  Augusta;  and  Shuford  Wall,  Jr.,  of  North  Augusta. 

Sigma  Kappa  Alpha  senior  academic  honor  society 
— Karen  Buchholz  of  Waycross,  Ga.,  James  W.  Cook 
of  Walterboro,  Nancy  Gilmer  of  Anderson,  Sandra 
McQueen  of  Easley,  Marian  E.  Myers  of  Orlando,  Fla., 
Mrs.  Pamela  Smith  Oswalt  of  Miramar,  Fla.,  Carson 
Rhyne,  Jr.,  of  Charlotte,  Susan  J.  Smith  of  Union, 
Robert  A.  Strozier  of  Augusta  and  John  B.  Taylor 
of  Chester. 


Sophomore  Academic  Honor  Society — William  D. 
Brearley  and  Lela  Beth  Pratt,  both  of  Columbia; 
Donald  M.  Kuhn,  Duren  Johnson  and  William  L. 
Duncan,  all  of  Spartanburg;  Judith  Bates  of  Pickens; 
Sarah  E.  Brown  of  Hendersonville,  N.  C;  Steven  C. 
Kirven  of  Anderson;  Elizabeth  Lingle  of  Elberton, 
Ga.;  John  F.  Llewellyn  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.;  Mary 
Jane  Nutting  of  Camden;  Elaine  B.  Parker  of  Pinson, 
Ala.;  James  Peterson,  Jr.,  of  Darlington;  Virginia 
M.  Waters  of  Greer;  and  Thomas  W.  Westmoreland 
of  Woodruff  and  Sophie  S.  Young  of  Clinton. 

Putsey  Silas  Bailey  Scholarship — Pat  Phillips  of 
Greenville;  Joseph  M.  Gettys  Scholarship — Brenda 
Adkins  of  Key  West.  Fla.;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Webb, 
Sr.  Scholarship — Kathleen  Poole  of  Sarasota,  Fla., 
and  Cile  Trippe  of  Havana,  Fla.;  George  McGuire 
Teaching  Award — Charles  Parnell  of  Abbeville;  John 
Christian  and  Ida  Moore  Oeland  Scholarships — Elaine 
B.  Parker  of  Pinson,  Ala.  (English),  Timothy  R. 
Chamberlain  of  Atlanta  (history)  and  Donald  W. 
Beam  of  Cherryville,  N.  C.    (natural  science). 

Kappa  Alpha  Athletic  Cup — Lewis  Terrell  Clyburn 
of  Kershaw;  Chemical  Rubber  Company  Award — 
Howard  C.  Bean,  Jr.,  of  Spartanburg;  Business  and 
Economics  Athletic  Award — Philip  L.  Bradner  of 
Thomasville,  Ga.;  Frank  Dudley  Jones  Scholarship 
Fund — Ed  Dawson  of  Chester;  Fred  Jay  and  Mildred 
Hay  Seminary  Scholarship — William  A.  Bryant,  Jr., 
of  Quincy,  Fla.;  Wall  Street  Journal  Award — Robert 
A.  Strozier  of  Augusta;  Psychology  Awards — Sam 
Broughton  of  Rock  Hill  and  Sandra  Ryan  of  Chester. 
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1970 

COMMENCEMENT 


Clemson  University  President  Robert  C.  Ed- 
wards, addressing  PC's  90th  Commencement  on 
May  17,  warned  that  "a  pollution  of  the  spirit 
may  be  occurring  which  would  be,  in  the  end, 
as  disastrous  as  any  pollution  of  the  physical 
environment  could  be. 

"There  is  a  correlation  between  the  physical 
and  spiritual  climate  of  man.  It  may  well  be 
our  task  in  the  years  immediately  ahead  to  re- 
store and  strengthen  both  —  to  recover  again  the 
American  dream  of  a  social  order  in  which  the 
relationship  between  man  and  his  environment 
will  be  as  near  perfect  as  it  can 
be  on  earth." 

A  graduating  class  of  135,  in- 
cluding 26  women,  were  awarded 
degrees. 

The  Sunday  program  opened 
with  the  baccalaureate  sermon 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Robert  A. 
Dobbins,  Jr.,  minister  of  Chester's 
Purity   Presbyterian   Church. 

Dobbins  and  the  Rev.  James  V. 
Johnson,  Jr.,  minister  of  Atlanta's 
Druid  HiUs  Presbyterian  Church, 
were  awarded  honorary  doctor  of 
divinity  degrees  as  part  of  the  Commencement 
program.  Alumnus  Powell  A.  Fraser  '41,  new 
president  of  King  College,  was  awarded  a  doctor 


Edwards 


For  Top  Student  Honors: 
Billy  Bryant,  Bobby  Johnston,  Carson  Rhyne 
Susan  Smith,  Duncan  McFadyen,  Lena  Strickland 


of  humanities;  and  Bluford  B.  Hestir,  executive- 
secretary  of  Television,  Radio  and  Audio-Visuals 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  US,  a  doctor  of 
literature. 

President  Weersing  presided  over  the  occasion, 
assisted  by  Trustee  Chairman  Eugene  T.  Wilson 
of  Atlanta.  The  general  scholarship  medal  went 
to  valedictorian  Susan  Jeter  Smith  of  Union,  and 
other  awards  to  these  students: 
Outstanding  Senior  Award — Car- 
son Rhyne  of  Charlotte;  Gold  P 
for  distinguished  service — William 
A.  Bryant  of  Quincy,  Fla.,  Robert 
G.  Johnston,  Jr.  of  Columbus,  Ga., 
Duncan  B.  McFadyen,  III  of  Rae- 
ford,  N.  C,  Lena  M.  Strickland 
of  Atlanta  and  Rhyne;  Pi  Kappa 
Phi  freshman  scholarship  award — 
Patrick  W.  McKee  of  Miami;  Tau 
Phi  Pi  science  award — James  W. 
Cook  of  Walterboro;  Fraser  Bible 
Medal — Nancy  H.  Wilson  of  Roe- 
buck; Hay  Bible  Medal  —  Judith  A.  Bates  of 
Pickens;  and  the  Herk  M.  Wise  Scholarship — 
Loyd  D.  Melton  of  Laurens. 


The  Hooding  Ceremonies   Added   Four  Honorary  Degrees 


Dobbins 


Johnson 


Fraser 


Hestir 
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PC  students  help  community's  underprivileged  children 

ACROSS   THE   PLAZA  Continued 


Final  examinations 


a  course  is  taught  on  an  intro- 
duction to  computer  science. 
With  the  terminal  now  available, 
a  course  in  computer  program- 
ming will  be  added  to  give  stu- 
dents a  broader  orientation  into 
this  new  science. 

The  Datanet-730  Transportable 
Terminal,  complete  with  five 
stations,  has  been  installed  in 
the  Richardson  Hall  of  Science. 
The  arrangement  with  General 
Electric  Time  -  Sharing  Service 
is  in  conjunction  with  39  other 
terminals,  all  of  which  can  com- 
municate simultaneously  with 
the  computer. 

14%   Make   Dean's   List 

A  record  106  students — 14  per- 
cent of  the  student  body — made 
the  Dean's  List  with  academic 
averages  of  3.30  or  better  for 
the  first  semester  of  the  1969-70 
session. 


Sixteen  of  these  earned  per- 
fect 4.00  records.  The  all-A 
scholars  are: 

Brenda  Elizabeth  Adkins  of 
Key  West,  Fla.;  Judith  Ann 
Bates  of  Pickens,  S.  C;  Cynthia 
Lanham  Blanton  of  College  Park, 
Ga.;  Nancy  Payne  Gilmer  of 
Anderson,  S.  C;  Robert  Duren 
Johnson,  Jr.,  of  Spartanburg, 
S.  C;  Marsha  Lee  Knight  of 
Melbourne,  Fla.;  Sandra  Marilyn 
McQueen  of  Easley,  S.  C;  Loyd 
Dale  Melton  of  Laurens,  S.  C; 
Deborah  Lee  Nipe  of  Lancaster, 
S.  C;  John  Stephen  Oswalt  of 
Hallandale,  Fla.;  George  Patrick 
Phillips  of  Greenville,  S.  C;  Gail 
Girdwood  Pressau  of  Clinton; 
Jane  Vernon  Reece  of  Cramer- 
ton,  N.  C;  Susan  Jeter  Smith  of 
Union,  S.  C;  John  Barron  Tay- 
lor of  Chester,  S.  C;  and  Nancy 
Huckaby  Wilson  of  Roebuck, 
S.  C. 


New  Chemistry  Approach 

A  unique  approach  to  the 
freshman  chemistry  laboratory 
was  outlined  in  a  paper  by  three 
PC  professors  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  South  Carolina 
Academy  of  Science  this  spring. 

The  paper  entitled  "An 
Equilibrium-Centered  Freshman 
Laboratory"  will  be  presented 
by  Dr.  K.  Nolon  Carter,  PC 
chemistry  department  chairman. 
His  associates  in  the  work  are 
Associate  Professor  Randolph  B. 
Huff  and  Assistant  Professor 
Eugenia  G.  Carter. 

The  equilibrium-centered  lab- 
oratory, as  described  in  the 
paper,  combines  both  the  quan- 
titative and  qualitative  approach 
in  the  chemistry  laboratory  for 
students  who  will  take  addi- 
tional science  by  having  two  lab 
sessions  weekly  during  the  sec- 
ond semester  of  their  freshman 
year. 


What  Will  the  Next  Decade  Bring  Nationally: 
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The  issues  that  will  face  institutions  of  higher 

education  are  discussed  in   the  supplement 

beginning  on   the  next  page.    It  is  the   1970 

'Moonshooter"  by  Editorial  Projects  for  Education 


In  the  decade  between  now  and  then,  our  colleges  and 
universities  must  face  some  large  and  perplexing  issues 


NINETEEN  EIGHTY!  A  few  months  ago  the  date  had  a  comforting  re- 
moteness about  it.  It  was  detached  from  today's  reality;  too  distant  to 
worry  about.  But  now,  with  the  advent  of  a  new  decade,  1980  sud- 
denly has  become  the  next  milepost  to  strive  for.  Suddenly,  for  the 
nation's  colleges  and  universities  and  those  who  care  about  them,  1980 
is  not  so  far  away  after  all. 


0  BETWEEN  NOW  AND  THEN,  our  Colleges  and  uni- 
J  versifies  will  have  more  changes  to  make,  more 
v^yn  major  issues  to  confront,  more  problems  to  solve, 
more  demands  to  meet,  than  in  any  comparable  period  in  their  history. 
In  1980  they  also  will  have: 

►  More  students  to  serve — an  estimated  11.5-million,  compared  to 
some  7.5-million  today. 

►  More  professional  staff  members  to  employ — a  projected  1.1- 
miilion,  compared  to  785,000  today. 

►  Bigger  budgets  to  meet — an  estimated  .$39-billion  in  uninflated, 
1968-69  dollars,  nearly  double  the  number  of  today. 

►  Larger  salaries  to  pay — $16,532  in  1968-69  dollars  for  the 
average  full-time  faculty  member,  compared  to  $11,595  last  year. 

►  More  library  books  to  buy — half  a  billion  dollars'  worth,  com- 
pared to  $200-million  last  year. 

►  New  programs  that  are  not  yet  even  in  existence — with  an  an- 
nual cost  of  %A.l-billion. 

Those  are  careful,  well-founded  projections,  prepared  by  one  of  the 
leading  economists  of  higher  education,  Howard  R.  Bowen.  Yet  they 
are  only  one  indication  of  what  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
in  every  respect,  as  our  colleges  and  universities  look  to  1980: 

No  decade  in  the  history  of  higher  education — not  even  the  eventful 
one  just  ended,  with  its  meteoric  record  of  growth — has  come  close  to 
what  the  Seventies  are  shaping  up  to  be. 


Campus  disruptions: 

a  burning  issue 

for  the  Seventies 


Nad 

disrup-  Had 

last  year's  record                           tive  violent 

protests  protests 

Public  universities   43.0%  13.1% 

Private  universities  70.5%  34.4% 

Public  4-yr  colleges  21.7%  8.0% 

Private  nonsectarian  4-yr  colleges.    42.6%  7.3% 

Protestant  4-yr  colleges  17.8%  1.7% 

Catholic  4-yr  colleges  8.5%  2.6% 

Private  2-yr  colleges  0.0%  0.0% 

Public  2-yr  colleges  10.4%  4.5% 


,  y  y  ^  ,  BEFORE  THEY  CAN  GET  THERE,  the  Colleges  and 
S~^  r^-J^  (    )  u  universities  will  be  put  to  a  severe  test  of  their 

Jv_y*^_yV_^n  resiliency,  resourcefulness,  and  strength. 

No  newspaper  reader  or  television  viewer  needs  to  be  told  why. 
Many  colleges  and  universities  enter  the  Seventies  with  a  burdensome 
inheritance:  a  legacy  of  dissatisfaction,  unrest,  and  disorder  on  their 
campuses  that  has  no  historical  parallel.  It  will  be  one  of  the  great 
issues  of  the  new  decade. 

Last  academic  year  alone,  the  American  Council  on  Education 
found  that  524  of  the  country's  2,342  institutions  of  higher  education 
experienced  disruptive  campus  protests.  The  consequences  ranged  from 
the  occupation  of  buildings  at  275  institutions  to  the  death  of  one  or 
more  persons  at  eight  institutions.  In  the  first  eight  months  of  1969, 
an  insurance-industry  clearinghouse  reported,  campus  disruptions  caused 
$8.9-million  in  property  damage. 

Some  types  of  colleges  and  universities  were  harder-hit  than  others — 
but  no  type  except  private  two-year  colleges  escaped  completely.  (See 
the  table  at  left  for  the  American  Council  on  Education's  breakdown 
of  disruptive  and  violent  protests,  according  to  the  kinds  of  institution 
that  underwent  them.) 

Harold  Hodgkinson,  of  the  Center  for  Research  and  Development 
in  Higher  Education  at  the  University  of  California,  studied  more  than 
1,200  campuses  and  found  another  significant  fact:  the  bigger  an  institu- 
tion's enrollment,  the  greater  the  likelihood  that  disruptions  took  place. 
For  instance: 

►  Of  501  institutions  with  fewer  than  1,000  students,  only  14  per 
cent  reported  that  the  level  of  protest  had  increased  on  their  campuses 
over  the  past  10  years. 


►  Of  32  institutions  enrolling  between  15,000  and  25,000  students, 
75  per  cent  reported  an  increase  in  protests. 

►  Of  9  institutions  with  more  than  25,000  students,  all  but  one 
reported  that  protests  had  increased. 

This  relationship  between  enrollments  and  protests,  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
discovered,  held  true  in  both  the  public  and  the  private  colleges  and 
universities: 

"The  public  institutions  which  report  an  increase  in  protest  have  a 
mean  size  of  almost  triple  the  public  institutions  that  report  no  change 
in  protest,"  he  found.  "The  nonsectarian  institutions  that  report  in- 
creased protest  are  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  nonsectarian  institu- 
tions that  report  no  change  in  protest." 

Another  key  finding:  among  the  faculties  at  protest-prone  institu- 
tions, these  characte^stics  were  common:  "interest  in  research,  lack  of 
interest  in  teaching,  lack  of  loyalty  to  the  institution,  and  support  of 
dissident  students." 

Nor — contrary  to  popular  opinion — were  protests  confined  to  one 
or  two  parts  of  the  country  (imagined  by  many  to  be  the  East  and  West 
Coasts).  Mr.  Hodgkinson  found  no  region  in  which  fewer  than  19  per 
cent  of  all  college  and  university  campuses  had  been  hit  by  protests. 

"It  is  very  clear  from  our  data,"  he  reported,  "that,  although  some 
areas  have  had  more  student  protest  than  others,  there  is  no  'safe' 
region  of  the  country." 


No  campus  in  any 
region  is  really 
'safe'  from  protest 


WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  PICTURE  by  the  end  of  the 

decade?  Will  campus  disruptions  continue — and 

''n  perhaps   spread — throughout  the   Seventies?  No 

questions  facing  the  colleges  and  universities  today  are  more  critical, 

or  more  difficult  to  answer  with  certainty. 

Some  ominous  On  the  dark  side  are  reports  from  hundreds  of  high  schools  to  the 

reports  from        effect  that  "the  colleges  have  seen  nothing,  yet."  The  National  Asso- 

the  high  schools        elation  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  in  a  random  survey,  found  that 

59  per  cent  of  1,026  senior  and  junior  high  schools  had  experienced 

some  form  of  student  protest  last  year.  A  U.S.  Office  of  Education 

official  termed  the  high  school  disorders  "usually  more  precipitous, 


spontaneous,  and  riotlike'"  tlian  those  in  the  colleges.  What  such 
rumblings  may  presage  for  the  colleges  and  universities  to  which  many 
of  the  high  school  students  are  bound,  one  can  only  speculate. 

Even  so,  on  many  campuses,  there  is  a  guarded  optimism.  "I  know 
I  may  have  to  eat  these  words  tomorrow,"  said  a  university  official  who 
had  served  with  the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention 
of  Violence,  "but  I  think  we  may  have  turned  the  corner."  Others  echo 
his  sentiments. 

"If  anything,"  said  a  dean  who  almost  superstitiously  asked  that  he 
not  be  identified  by  name,  "the  campuses  may  be  meeting  their  difficul- 
ties with  greater  success  than  is  society  generally — despite  the  scare 
headlines. 

"The  student  dissatisfactions  are  being  dealt  with,  constructively, 
on  many  fronts.  The  unrest  appears  to  be  producing  less  violence  and 
more  reasoned  searches  for  remedies — although  I  still  cross  my  fingers 
when  saying  so." 

Some  observers  see  another  reason  for  believing  that  the  more  de- 
structive forms  of  student  protest  may  be  on  the  wane.  Large  numbers 
of  students,  including  many  campus  activists,  appear  to  have  been  alien- 
ated this  year  by  the  violent  tactics  of  extreme  radicals.  And  deep 
divisions  have  occurred  in  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  the  radical 
organization  that  was  involved  in  many  earlier  campus  disruptions. 

In  1968,  the  radicals  gained  many  supporters  among  moderate  stu- 
dents as  a  result  of  police  methods  in  breaking  up  some  of  their  demon- 
strations. This  year,  the  opposite  has  occurred.  Last  fall,  for  example, 
the  extremely  radical  "Weatherman"  faction  of  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  deliberately  set  out  to  provoke  a  violent  police  reaction 
in  Chicago  by  smashing  windows  and  attacking  bystanders.  To  the 
Weathermen's  disappointment,  the  police  were  so  restrained  that  they 
won  the  praise  of  many  of  their  former  critics — and  not  only  large 
numbers  of  moderate  students,  but  even  a  number  of  campus  sds  chap- 
ters, said  they  had  been  "turned  off"  by' the  extremists'  violence. 

The  president  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Robben  Fleming,  is 
among  those  who  see  a  lessening  of  student  enthusiasm  for  the  extreme- 
radical  approach.  "I  believe  the  violence  and  force  will  soon  pass, 
because ,  it  has  so  litde  support  within  the  student  body,"  he  told  an 
interviewer.  "There  is  very  little  student  support  for  violence  of  any 
kind,  even  when  it's  directed  at  the  university." 

At  Harvard  University,  scene  of  angry  student  protests  a  year  ago, 
a  visitor  found  a  similar  outlook.  "Students  seem  to  be  moving  away 
from  a  diffuse  discontent  and  toward  a  rediscovery  of  the  values  of 
workmanship,"  said  the  master  of  Eliot  House,  Alan  E.  Heimert.  "It's 
as  if  they  were  saying,  'The  revolution  isn't  right  around  the  corner, 
so  I'd  better  find  my  vocation  and  develop  myself.'  " 

Bruce  Chalmers,  master  of  Winthrop  House,  saw  "a  kind  of  anti- 
toxin in  students'  blood"  resulting  from  the  1969  disorders:  "The  dis- 
ruptiveness,  emotional  intensity,  and  loss  of  time  and  opportunity  last 
year,"  he  said,  "have  convinced  people  that,  whatever  happens,  we  must 
avoid  replaying  that  scenario." 

A  student  found  even  more  measurable  evidence  of  the  new  mood: 
"At  Lamont  Library  last  week  I  had  to  wait  45  minutes  to  get  a  reserve 
book.  Last  spring,  during  final  exams,  there  was  no  wait  at  all." 


Despite  the  scare 
headlines,  a  mood 
of  cautious  optimism 


a 


PARTIALLY  UNDERLYING  THE  CAUTIOUS  OPTIMISM 

is  a  feeling  that  many  colleges  and  universities — 
'n  which,  having  been  peaceful  places  for  decades, 
were  unprepared  and  vulnerable  when  the  first  disruptions  struck — have 
learned  a  lot  in  a  short  time. 

When  they  returned  to  many  campuses  last  fall,  students  were  greeted 
Many  colleges  have  *'th  what  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  called  "a  combination  of 
learned  a  lot  stem  warnings  against  disruptions  and  conciliatory  moves  aimed  at 
from  the  disruptions        giving  students  a  greater  role  in  campus  governance." 

Codes  of  discipline  had  been  revised,  and  special  efforts  had  been 
made  to  acquaint  students  with  them.  Security  forces  had  been  strength- 
ened. Many  institutions  made  it  clear  that  they  were  willing  to  seek 
court  injunctions  and  would  call  the  police  if  necessary  to  keep  the 
peace. 

Equally  important,  growing  numbers  of  institutions  were  recognizing 
that,  behind  the  stridencies  of  protest,  many  student  grievances  were 
indeed  legitimate.  The  institutions  demonstrated  (not  merely  talked 
about)  a  new  readiness  to  introduce  reforms.  Wliile,  in  the  early  days 
of  campus  disruptions,  some  colleges  and  universities  made  ad  hoc 
concessions  to  demonstrators  under  the  threat  and  reality  of  violence, 
more  and  more  now  began  to  take  the  initiative  of  reform,  themselves. 

The  chancellor  of  the  State  University  of  New  York,  Samuel  B.  Gould, 
described  the  challenge: 

"America's  institutions  of  higher  learning  .  .  .  must  do  more  than 
make  piecemeal  concessions  to  change.  They  must  do  more  than  merely 
defend  themselves. 

"They  must  take  the  initiative,  take  it  in  such  a  way  that  there  is 
never  a  doubt  as  to  what  they  intend  to  achieve  and  how  all  the  compo- 
nents of  the  institutions  will  be  involved  in  achieving  it.  They  must  call 
together  their  keenest  minds  and  their  most  humane  souls  to  sit  and 
probe  and  question  and  plan  and  discard  and  replan — until  a  new 
concept  of  the  university  emerges,  one  which  will  fit  today's  needs  but 
will  have  its  major  thrust  toward  tomorrow's." 

Y->^  Y  y         ^  I  IF  THEY  ARE  TO  ARRIVE  AT  THAT  DATE  in  imprOVCd 

K^  '^r^'^  (  )  U  condition,  however,  more  and  more  colleges  and 
_K_vV__yV_^n  universities — and  their  constituencies — seem  to  be 
saying  they  must  work  out  their  reforms  in  an  atmosphere  of  calm  and 
reason. 

Cornell  University's  vice-president  for  public  affairs,  Steven  Muller 

("My  temperament  has  always  been  more  activist  than  scholarly"), 

put  it  thus  before  the  American  Political  Science  Association: 

The  need  now:  "The   introduction   of  force   into   the   university   violates   the   very 

to  work  on  reform,        essence  of  academic  freedom,  which  in  its  broadest  sense  is  the  freedom 

calmly,  reasonably        to  inquire,  and  openly  to  proclaim  and  test  conclusions  resulting  from 

inquiry.  .  .  . 

"It  should  be  possible  within  the  university  to  gain  attention  and  to 
make  almost  any  point  and  to  persuade  others  by  the  use  of  reason. 
Even  if  this  is  not  always  true,  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  these  ends 
by  nonviolent  and  by  noncoercive  means. 

"Those  who  choose  to  employ  violence  or  coercion  within  the  uni- 
versity cannot  long  remain  there  without  destroying  the  whole  fabric 


of  the  academic  environment.  Most  of  those  who  today  believe  other- 
wise are,  in  fact,  pitiable  victims  of  the  very  degradation  of  values  they 
are  attempting  to  combat." 

Chancellor  Gould  has  observed: 

"Among  all  social  institutions  today,  the  university  allows  more 
dissent,  takes  freedom  of  mind  and  spirit  more  seriously,  and,  under 
considerable  sufferance,  labors  to  create  a  more  ideal  environment  for 
free  expression  and  for  the  free  interchange  of  ideas  and  emotions  than 
any  other  institution  in  the  land.  .  .  . 

"But  when  dissent  evolves  into  disruption,  the  university,  also  by  its 
very  nature,  finds  itself  unable  to  cope  .  .  .  without  clouding  the  real 
issues  beyond  hope  of  rational  resolution.  .  .  ." 

The  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Malcolm  Moos,  said 
not  long  ago: 

"The  ills  of  our  campuses  and  our  society  are  too  numerous,  too 
serious,  and  too  fateful  to  cause  anyone  to  believe  that  serenity  is  the 
proper  mark  of  an  effective  university  or  an  effective  intellectual  com- 
munity. Even  in  calmer  times  any  public  college  or  university  worthy 
of  the  name  has  housed  relatively  vocal  individuals  and  groups  of  widely 
diverging  political  persuasions.  .  .  .  The  society  which  tries  to  get  its 
children  taught  by  fettered  and  fearful  minds  is  trying  not  only  to 
destroy  its  institutions  of  higher  learning,  but  also  to  destroy  itself.  .  .  . 

"[But]  .  .  .  violation  of  the  rights  or  property  of  other  citizens,  on 
or  oil'  the  campus,  is  plainly  wrong.  And  it  is  plainly  wrong  no  matter 
how  high-minded  the  alleged  motivation  for  such  activity.  Beyond  that, 
those  who  claim  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  speech,  or  movement,  or 
safety,  or  instruction,  or  property  of  others  on  a  campus — and  claim 
that  right  because  their  hearts  are  pure  or  their  grievance  great — destroy 
the  cUmate  of  civility  and  freedom  without  which  the  university  simply 
cannot  function  as  an  educatins  institution." 


Can  dissent  exist 
in  a  climate  of 
freedom  and  civility? 


What  part  should 

students  have  in 

running  a  college? 


€ 


1 


0^  .  THAT  "climate  OF  CIVILITY  AND  FREEDOM"  ap- 
J  pears  to  be  necessary  before  the  colleges  and  uni- 
•^D  versities  can  come  to  grips,  successfully,  with 
many  of  the  other  major  issues  that  will  confront  them  in  the  decade. 

Those  issues  are  large  and  complex.  They  touch  all  parts  of  the 
college  and  university  community — faculty,  students,  administrators, 
board  members,  and  alumni — and  they  frequently  involve  large  seg- 
ments of  the  public,  as  well.  Many  are  controversial;  some  arc  poten- 
tially explosive.  Here  is  a  sampling: 

►  What  is  the  students'  rightful  role  in  the  running  of  a  college  or 
university?  Should  they  be  represented  on  the  institution's  governing 
board?  On  faculty  and  administrative  committees?  Should  their  evalua- 
tions of  a  teacher's  performance  in  the  classroom  play  a  part  in  the 
advancement  of  his  career? 

Trend:  Although  it  is  just  getting  under  way,  there's  a  definite  move- 
ment toward  giving  students  a  greater  voic^  in  the  affairs  of  many 
colleges  and  universities.  At  Wesleyan  University,  for  example,  the 
trustees  henceforth  will  fill  the  office  of  chancellor  by  choosing  from 
the  nominees  of  a  student-faculty  committee.  At  a  number  of  institu- 
tions, young  alumni  are  being  added  to  the  governing  boards,  to  intro- 
duce viewpoints  that  are  closer  to  the  students'.  Others  are  adding 
students  to  committees  or  campus-wide  governing  groups.  Teacher 
evaluations  are  becoming  commonplace, 

Not  everyone  approves  the  trend.  "I  am  convinced  that  representa- 
tion is  not  the  clue  to  university  improvement,  indeed  that  if  c;nricd 
too  far  it  could  lead  to  disaster,"  said  the  president  of  Yale  University. 
Kingman  Brewster,  Jr.  He  said  he  believed  most  students  were  "not 
sufficiently  interested  in  devoting  their  time  and  attention  to  the  running 
of  the  university  to  make  it  likely  that  'participatory  democracy"  will  be 
truly  democratic,"  and  that  they  would  "rather  have  the  policies  of  the 
university  directed  by  the  faculty  and  administration  than  by  their  class- 
mates." 

To  many  observers'  surprise,  Harold  Hodgkinson's  survey  of  student 
piotest,  to  which  this  report  referred  earlier,  found  that  "the  hypothesis 


that  increased  student  control  in  institutional  policy-making  would 
result  in  a  decrease  in  student  protest  is  not  supported  by  our  data  at 
all.  The  reverse  would  seem  to  be  more  likely."  Some  80  per  cent  of 
the  355  institutions  where  protests  had  increased  over  the  past  10  years 
reported  that  the  students'  policy-making  role  had  increased,  too. 

►  How  can  the  advantages  of  higher  education  be  extended  to 
greater  numbers  of  minorifj-group  youths?  What  if  the  quality  of  their 
pre-college  preparation  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  many 
of  ihem  to  meet  the  usual  entrance  requirements?  Should  colleges 
modify  those  requirements  and  offer  remedial  courses?  Or  should  they 
maintain  their  standards,  even  if  they  bar  the  door  to  large  numbers 
of  disadvantaged  persons? 

Trend:  A  statement  adopted  this  academic  year  by  the  National 
Association  of  College  Admissions  Counselors  may  contain  some  clues. 
At  least  10  per  cent  of  a  college's  student  body,  it  said,  should  be  com- 
posed of  minority  students.  At  least  half  of  those  should  be  "high-risk" 
students  who,  by  normal  academic  criteria,  would  not  be  expected  to 
succeed  in  college.  "Each  college  should  eliminate  the  use  of  aptitude 
test  scores  as  a  major  factor  in  detennining  eligibility  for  admission  for 
minority  students,"  the  admissions  counselors'  statement  said. 

A  great  increase  in  the  part  played  by  community  and  junior  colleges 
is  also  likely.  The  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress  was  recently 
given  this  projection  by  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  director  emeritus  of  the  Center 
for  Advanced  Study  in  Behavioral  Sciences  at  Stanford,  Cal.:  "[Two- 
year  colleges]  now  enroll  more  than  20  per  cent  of  all  students  in  post- 
high  school  institutions,  and  at  the  rate  these  colleges  are  increasing  in 
number  as  well  as  in  enrollment,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  10  years  from 
now  3-million  students  will  be  enrolled  .  .  .  representing  one-third  of 
the  total  post-high  school  enrollment  and  appro.ximately  one-half  of  all 
first-  and  second-year  students. 

"Their  importance  is  due  to  several  factors.  They  are  generally 
open-door  colleges,  enrolling  nearly  all  high  school  graduates  or  adults 
who  apply.  Because  the  students  represent  a  very  wide  range  of  back- 
ground and  previous  educational  experience,  the  faculty  generally 
recognizes  the  need  for  students  to  be  helped  to  learn." 


What  about  the 
enrollment  of  youths 
from  minority  groups? 
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Negro  institutions: 

what's  their  future 

in  higher  education? 


^  What  is  the  future  of  the  ^edoininantly  Negro  institutions  of 
higher  education? 

Trend:  Shortly  after  the  current  academic  year  began,  the  presidents 
of  1 1 1  predominantly  Negro  colleges — "a  strategic  national  resource 
.  .  .  more  important  to  the  national  security  than  those  producing  the 
technology  for  nuclear  warfare,"  said  Herman  H.  Long,  president  of 
Talladega  College — formed  a  new  organization  to  advance  their  institu- 
tions' cause.  The  move  was  born  of  a  feeling  that  the  colleges  were 
orphans  in  U.S.  higher  education,  carrying  a  heavy  responsibility  for 
educating  Negro  students  yet  receiving  less  than  their  fair  share  of 
federal  funds,  state  appropriations,  and  private  gifts;  losing  some  of 
their  best  faculty  members  to  traditionally  white  institutions  in  the  rush 
to  establish  "black  studies"  programs;  and  suffering  stiff  competition 
from  the  white  colleges  in  the  recruitment  of  top  Negro  high  school 
graduates. 

►  How  can  colleges  and  universities,  other  than  those  with  pre- 
dominantly black  enrollments,  best  meet  the  needs  and  demands  of  non- 
white  students?  Should  they  establish  special  courses,  such  as  black 
studies?  Hire  more  nonwhite  counselors,  faculty  members,  adminis- 
trators? Accede  to  some  Negroes'  demands  for  separate  dormitory 
facilities,  student  unions,  and  dining-hall  menus? 

Trend:  "The  black  studies  question,  like  the  black  revolt  as  a  whole, 
has  raised  all  the  fundamental  problems  of  class  power  in  American  life, 
and  the  solutions  will  have  to  run  deep  into  the  structure  of  the  institu- 
tions themselves,"  says  a  noted  scholar  in  Negro  history,  Eugene  D. 
Genovese,  chairman  of  the  history  department  at  the  University  of 
Rochester. 

Three  schools  of  thought  on  black  studies  now  can  be  discerned  in 
American  higher  education.  One,  which  includes  many  older-generation 
Negro  educators,  holds  black  studies  courses  in  contempt.  Another, 
at  the  opposite  extreme,  believes  that  colleges  and  universities  must  go 
to  great  lengths  to  atone  for  past  injustices  to  Negroes.  The  third, 
between  the  first  two  groups,  feels  that  "some  forms  of  black  studies  are 
legitimate  intellectual  pursuits,"  in  the  words  of  one  close  observer, 
"but  that  generally  any  such  program  must  fit  the  university's  tradi- 
tional patterns."  The  last  group,  most  scholars  now  believe,  is  likely 
to  prevail  in  the  coming  decade. 

As  for  separatist  movements  on  the  campuses,  most  have  run  into 
provisions  of  the  federal  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  bars  discrimi- 
nation in  housing  and  eating  facilities. 

►  What  should  be  the  role  of  the  faculty  in  governing  an  institution 
of  higher  education?  When  no  crisis  is  present,  do  most  faculty  mem- 
bers really  want  an  active  part  in  governance?  Or,  except  for  supervising 
the  academic  program,  do  they  prefer  to  concentrate  on  their  own 
teaching  and  research? 

Trend:  In  recent  years,  observers  have  noted  that  many  faculty 
members  were  more  interested  in  their  disciplines — history  or  physics 
or  medicine — than  in  the  institutions  they  happened  to  be  working  for 
at  the  time.  This  seemed  not  unnatural,  since  more  and  more  faculty 
members  were  moving  from  campus  to  campus  and  thus  had  less 
opportunity  than  their  predecessors  to  develop  a  strong  loyalty  to  one 
institution. 


But  it  often  meant  that  the  general,  day-to-day  running  of  a  college 
or  university  was  left  to  administrative  staff  members,  with  faculty 
members  devoting  themselves  to  their  scholarly  subject-matter. 

Campus  disorders  appear  to  have  arrested  this  trend  at  some  colleges 
and  universities,  at  least  temporarily.  Many  faculty  members — alarmed 
at  the  disruptions  of  classes  or  feeling  closer  to  the  students'  cause  than 
to  administrators  and  law  officers — rekindled  their  interest  in  the  institu- 
tions' affairs.  At  other  institutions,  however,  as  administrators  and 
trustees  responded  to  student  demands  by  pressing  for  academic  re- 
forms, at  least  some  faculty  members  have  resisted  changing  their  ways. 
Said  the  president  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  John  W.  Lederle, 
not  long  ago:  "Students  are  beginning  to  discover  that  it  is  not  the  ad- 
ministration that  is  the  enemy,  but  sometimes  it  is  the  faculty  that  drags 
its  feet."  Robert  Taylor,  vice-president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
was  more  optimistic:  student  pressures  for  academic  reforms,  he  said, 
might  "bring  the  professors  back  not  only  to  teaching  but  to  commit- 
ment to  the  institution." 


The  faculty: 

what  is  its  role 

in  campus  governance? 


t>-  How  can  the  quality  of  college  teaching  be  improved?  In  a  sys- 
tem in  which  the  top  academic  degree,  the  Ph.D.,  is  based  largely  on 
a  man's  or  woman's  research,  must  teaching  abilities  be  neglected?  In 
universities  that  place  a  strong  emphasis  on  research,  how  can  students 
be  assured  of  a  fair  share  of  the  faculty  members'  interest  and  attention 
in  the  classroom? 

Trend:  The  coming  decade  is  likely  to  see  an  intensified  search  for 

Can  the  quality        an  answer  to  the  teaching-"versus"-research  dilemma.  "Typical  Ph.D. 

of  teaching        training  is  simply  not  appropriate  to  the  task  of  undergraduate  teaching 

be  improved?        and,  in  particular,  to  lower-division  teaching  in  most  colleges  in  this 

country,"  said  E.   Alden  Dunham  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  in  a 

recent  book.   He  recommended  a  new  "teaching  degree,"  putting  "a 

direct  focus  upon  undergraduate  education." 

Similar  proposals  are  being  heard  in  many  quarters.  "The  spectacular 
growth  of  two-  and  four-year  colleges  has  created  the  need  for  teachers 
who  combine  professional  competence  with  teaching  interests,  but  who 
neither  desire  nor  are  required  to  pursue  research  as  a  condition  of  their 
employment,"  said  Herbert  Weisinger,  graduate  dean  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook.  He  proposed  a  two-track 
program  for  Ph.D.  candidates:  the  traditional  one  for  those  aiming  to 
teach  at  the  graduate  level,  and  a  new  track  for  students  who  want  to 
teach  undergraduates.  The  latter  would  teach  for  two  years  in  commun- 
ity or  four-year  colleges  in  place  of  writing  a  research  dissertation. 

>-  What  changes  should  be  made  in  college  and  university  curricula? 
To  place  more  emphasis  on  true  learning  and  less  on  the  attainment  of 
grades,  should  "Pass"  and  "Fail"  replace  the  customary  grades  of  a,  b, 
c,  D,  and  F? 

Trend:  Here,  in  the  academic  heart  of  the  colleges  and  universities, 
some  of  the  most  exciting  developments  of  the  coming  decade  appear 
certain  to  take  place.  "From  every  quarter,"  said  Michael  Brick  and 
Earl  J.  McGrath  in  a  recent  study  for  the  Institute  of  Higher  Education 
at  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University,  "evidence  is  suggesting 


that  the  1970's  will  see  vastly  different  colleges  and  universities  from 
those  of  the  1960's."  Interdisciplinary  studies,  honors  programs,  inde- 
pendent study,  undergraduate  work  abroad,  community  service  proj- 
ects, work-study  programs,  and  non-Western  studies  were  some  of  the 
innovations  being  planned  or  under  way  at  hundreds  of  institutions. 

Grading  practices  are  being  re-examined  on  many  campuses.  So  are 
new  approaches  to  instruction,  such  as  television,  teaching  machines, 
language  laboratories,  comprehensive  examinations.  New  styles  in  class- 
rooms and  libraries  are  being  tried  out:  students  are  evaluating  faculty 
members'  teaching  performance  and  participating  on  faculty  committees 
at  more  than  600  colleges,  and  plans  for  such  activity  are  being  made 
at  several-score  others. 

By  1980,  the  changes  should  be  vast,  indeed. 


BETWEEN    NOW    AND    THE    BEGINNING   of    the    UCXt 

decade,  one  great  issue  may  underlie  all  the  others 
''D  — -and  all  the  others  may  become  a  part  of  //. 
When  flatly  stated,  this  issue  sounds  innocuous;  yet  its  implications 
are  so  great  that  they  can  divide  faculties,  stir  students,  and  raise  pro- 
found philosophical  and  practical  questions  among  presidents,  trustees, 
alumni,  and  legislators: 

►  What  shall  be  the  nature  of  a  college  or  university  in  our  society? 

Until  recently,  almost  by  definition,  a  college  or  university  was 
accepted  as  a  neutral  in  the  world's  political  and  ideological  arenas; 
as  dispassionate  in  a  world  of  passions;  as  having  what  one  observer 
called  "the  unique  capacity  to  walk  the  razor's  edge  of  being  both  in 
and  out  of  the  world,  and  yet  simultaneously  in  a  unique  relationship 
with  it." 

The  college  or  university  was  expected  to  revere  knowledge,  wher- 
ever knowledge  led.  Even  though  its  research  and  study  might  provide 
the  means  to  develop  more  destructive  weapons  of  war  (as  well  as  life- 
saving  medicines,  life-sustaining  farming  techniques,  and  life-enhancing 
intellectual  insights),  it  pursued  learning  for  learning's  sake  and  rarely 
questioned,  or  was  questioned  about,  the  validity  of  that  process. 

The  college  or  university  was  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  there 
were  more  than  one  side  to  every  controversy,  and  that  it  would 
explore  them  all.  The  proponents  of  all  sides  had  a  hearing  in  the 
academic  world's  scheme  of  things,  yet  the  college  or  university, 
sheltering  and  protecting  them  all,  itself  would  take  no  stand. 

Today  the  concept  that  an  institution  of  higher  education  should  be 
neutral  in  political  and  social  controversies- — regardless  of  its  scholars' 
personal  beliefs— is  being  challenged  both  on  and  off  the  campuses. 

Those  who  say  the  colleges  and  universities  should  be  "politicized" 
argue  that  neutrality  is  undesirable,  immoral — -and  impossible.  They  say 
the  academic  community  must  be  responsible,  as  Carl  E.  Schorske, 
professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  wrote  in 
Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  for  the  "implications 
of  its  findings  for  society  and  mankind."  "The  scholar's  zeal  for  truth 
without  consequences,"  said  Professor  Schorske,  has  no  place  on  the 
campus  today. 

Julian  Bond,  a  Negro  member  of  the  Georgia  state  senate,  argued 


One  great  question 
will  tower  above 
all  others 


the  point  thus,  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education: 

"Man  still  makes  war.  He  still  insists  that  one  group  subordinate  its 
wishes  and  desires  to  that  of  another.  He  still  insists  on  gathering 
material  wealth  at  the  expense  of  his  fellows  and  his  environment.  Men 
and  nations  have  grown  arrogant,  and  the  struggle  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  has  continued. 

"And  while  the  struggle  has  continued,  the  university  has  remained 
aloof,  a  center  for  the  study  of  why  man  behaves  as  he  does,  but  never  a 
center  for  the  study  of  how  to  make  man  behave  in  a  civilized 
manner.  .  .  . 

"Until  the  university  develops  a  politics  or — in  better  terms,  perhaps, 
for  this  gathering — a  curriculum  and  a  discipline  that  stifles  war  and 
poverty  and  racism,  until  then,  the  university  will  be  in  doubt." 

Needless  to  say,  many  persons  disagree  that  the  college  or  university 
should  be  politicized.  The  University  of  Minnesota's  President  Malcolm 
Moos  stated  their  case  not  long  ago: 

"More  difficult  than  the  activism  of  violence  is  the  activism  that 
seeks  to  convert  universities,  as  institutions,  into  political  partisans 
thumping  for  this  or  that  ideological  position.  Yet  the  threat  of  this 
form  of  activism  is  equally  great,  in  that  it  carries  with  it  a  threat  to 
the  unique  relationship  between  the  university  and  external  social  and 
political  institutions. 

"Specifically,  universities  are  uniquely  the  place  where  society  builds 
its  capacity  to  gather,  organize,  and  transmit  knowledge;  to  analyze 
and  clarify  controverted  issues;  and  to  define  alternative  responses  to 
issues.  Ideology  is  properly  an  object  of  study  or  scholarship.  But  when 
it  becomes  the  starting-point  of  intellect,  it  threatens  the  function 
uniquely  cherished  by  institutions  of  learning. 

".  .  .  It  is  still  possible  for  members  of  the  university  community — 
its  faculty,  its  students,  and  its  administrators— to  participate  fully  and 
freely  as  individuals  or  in  social  groups  with  particular  political  or  ideo- 
logical purposes.  The  entire  concept  of  academic  freedom,  as  developed 
on  our  campuses,  presupposes  a  role  for  the  teacher  as  teacher,  and 
the  scholar  as  scholar,  and  the  university  as  a  place  of  teaching  and 
learning  which  can  flourish  free  from  external  pohtical  or  ideological 
constraints. 

".  .  .  Every  scholar  who  is  also  an  active  and  perhaps  passionate 
citizen  .  .  .  knows  the  pitfalls  of  ideology,  fervor,  and  a  priori  truths 
as  the  starting-point  of  inquiry.  He  knows  the  need  to  beware  of  his 
own  biases  in  his  relations  with  students,  and  his  need  to  protect  their 
autonomy  of  choice  as  rigorously  as  he  would  protect  his  own.  .  .  . 

"Like  the  individual  scholar,  the  university  itself  is  no  longer  the 
dispassionate  seeker  after  truth  once  it  adopts  controverted  causes 
which  go  beyond  the  duties  of  scholarship,  teaching,  and  learning.  But 
unlike  the  individual  scholar,  the  university  has  no  colleague  to  light  the 
fires  of  debate  on  controverted  public  issues.  And  unlike  the  individual 
scholar,  it  cannot  assert  simply  a  personal  choice  or  judgment  when 
it  enters  the  field  of  political  partisanship,  but  must  seem  to  assert  a 
corporate  judgment  which  obligates,  or  impinges  upon,  or  towers  over 
what  might  be  contrary  choices  by  individuals  within  its  community. 


Should  colleges 
and  universities  take 
ideological  stands? 


"To  this  extent,  it  loses  its  unique  identity  among  our  social  institu- 
tions. And  to  this  extent  it  diminishes  its  capacity  to  protect  the  climate 
of  freedom  which  nourishes  the  efficiency  of  freedom." 

WHAT  WILL  THE  COLLEGE  OR  UNIVERSITY  be  Hkc, 

if  it  survives  this  tumultuous  decade?  If  it  comes 
^D  to  grips  with  the  formidable  array  of  issues  that 
confront  it?  If  it  makes  the  painful  decisions  that  meeting  those  issues 
will  require? 

Along  the  way,  how  many  of  its  alumni  and  alumnae  will  give  it  the 
understanding  and  support  it  must  have  if  it  is  to  survive?  Even  if  they 
do  not  always  agree  in  detail  with  its  decisions,  will  they  grant  it  the 
strensth  of  their  belief  in  its  mission  and  its  conscience? 


Illustrations  bv  Jerry  Dadds 
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The  camera  focuses  on  Fleming  Mason  (left)  and  FBI  Inspector  Dwight  Dalbey  in  an  ETV  discussion 


Training  Law  Officers  via  Television 


Alumnus  Fleming  Mason  '30  coordinates  a  unique  closed-circuit  ETV  series 
which  has  focused  much  national  attention  on  this  South  Carolina  "first" 


In  a  day  when  antagonism 
sometimes  separates  police 
from  segments  of  the  public,  a 
PC  alumnus  directs  a  unique 
television  training  program 
which  has  contributed  to  a  gen- 
erally wholesome  relationship  in 
South  Carolina. 

E.  Fleming  Mason  '30  is  proj- 
ect coordinator  of  the  nation's 
first  and  only  statewide  law 
enforcement  training  program 
utilizing  closed  -  circuit  tele- 
vision. It  is  a  joint  effort  of  the 
State  Law  Enforcement  Division 
(SLED)  and  South  Carolina  Edu- 


cational Television  to  keep  law 
enforcement  officers  up-to-date 
in  law  and  techniques  of  law 
enforcement. 

For  one  evening  a  month,  al- 
most 4,000  police  officers  in 
South  Carolina  put  aside  their 
normal  duties  to  watch  tele- 
vision as  part  of  their  training. 
They  tune  in  the  video-taped 
programs  right  in  their  home- 
towns, usually  in  a  local  high 
school.  Because  South  Carolina 
was  the  first  state  to  provide 
state-wide,  closed-circuit  ETV  to 
schools,  at  least  one  public  high 


school  in  each  county  is  equipped 
to  receive  closed-circuit  ETV 
broadcasts. 

The  "From  Crime  to  Court" 
series  is  designed  to  spell  out 
detailed  law  enforcement  proce- 
dure from  the  time  officers  are 
called  in  to  investigate  a  crime 
to  the  time  they  present  testi- 
mony in  court. 

Some  of  the  units  of  instruc- 
tion include:  "Searches  and 
Seizures,"  "Law  of  Arrest," 
"Probable  Cause  for  Arrest," 
"Duties  and  Responsibilities  of 
continued 
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on 
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Magistrates,"  "Rules  of  Evi- 
dence," and  a  unit  of  instruction 
concerned  with  basic  criminal 
law,  for  example,  "Burglary  and 
Related  Subjects,"  "Rape  and 
Related  Subjects,"  "Homicide" 
and  "Assault  and  Battery." 

There  are  other  units  on 
"Chemical  Tests  for  Intoxication 
and  the  Law,"  "Physical  Search 
of  the  Body,"  "Hypothetical  Ar- 
rest Problems"  and  "Commu- 
nity Relations." 

There  are  other  subjects,  and 
the  list  grows  continuously. 
Mason  explained: 

"The  programs,  generally,  deal 
with  the  basic  legal  guidelines 
a  police  officer  must  follow.  We 
try  to  select  programs  on  the 
basis  of  need.  Often  it  may  be 
a  matter  of  current  events,  where 
a  new  law  has  been  passed  and 
the  officers  do  not  know  how  to 
enforce  it.  Except  for  our  broad- 
casts, there  is  no  way  for  the 
average  police  officer  on  the 
street  to  be  informed  about  the 
new  legislation  and  its  impli- 
cations. We  try  to  explain  it,  so 
that  officers  will  know  what  they 
are  expected  to  do  in  enforcing 
the  law  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  and  without  antagonizing 
the  public  through  misconcep- 
tions. A  good  example  of  this 
is  the  new  implied  consent  law 
as  regards  the  drinking  driver." 

Material  for  each  program  is 
thoroughly  researched  by  the 
state  attorney  general's  office 
before  production.  Throughout 
the  series,  television  instructors 
include  the  state  attorney  gen- 
eral, assistant  attorney  general, 
an  FBI  inspector,  the  chief  com- 
missioner of  the  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Control  Board  and  leading 
authorities  on  crime  control 
from  within  the  state. 

A  training  committee,  made 
up    of    representatives    of    law 


enforcement  associations  in  the 
state  and  headed  by  SLED  Chief 
J.  P.  Strom,  recommends  the 
types  of  programs  needed. 

Coordinator  Mason  then  as- 
sumes charge  of  the  operation. 
He  evaluates  the  recommenda- 
tions and  organizes  the  program 
for  production.  This  means  prep- 
aration of  material  in  the  form 
of  scripts,  working  with  the  ETV 
crews  out  in  the  field  shooting 
film  clips  to  be  used  as  visual 
aids  and  then  appearing  on  the 
program  for  a  dialogue  with  one 
other  law  enforcement  authority. 

It  also  means  the  training  of 
leaders  in  the  field  who  can 
head  discussions  which  are  held 
on  the  local  scenes  after  each 
ETV  program,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  student  workbook  and 
discussion  leader's  guide.  This 
material,  distributed  to  all  police 
officers  to  supplement  the  broad- 
casts, serves  as  a  reference  for 
future   use   by   the   home   force. 

Obviously,  the  job  requires  a 
solid  background  in  law  enforce- 
ment training  —  which  made 
Fleming  Mason  the  immediate 
choice  when  the  project  was 
authorized  by  Governor  Robert 
E.  McNair  in  1965.   After  finish- 


ing PC  with  a  BA  degree  in  1930 
and  teaching  and  coaching  in 
the  public  schools  of  Allendale 
and  Langley,  S.  C,  for  two  years, 
Mason  served  as  commander  of 
the  South  Carolina  Highway  Pa- 
trol for  ten  years. 

He  joined  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  an  FBI  agent  in  1942 
and  underwent  special  training 
at  Yale  University.  His  assign- 
ment kept  him  in  South  Caro- 
lina, much  of  the  time  in  charge 
of  the  FBI  training  program  for 
this  area — a  good  instructor  with 
23  years  of  personal  contact  with 
local  law  officers  by  the  time 
Governor  McNair  tapped  him  for 
the  present  position. 

Approximately  12  programs 
per  year  are  produced.  Out  in 
the  field,  police  officers  are  used 
as  role  players  in  making  film, 
clips  of  simulated  law  enforce- 
ment situations.  Animation,  pho- 
tographs, sketches  and  other 
types  of  visual  aids  are  used  to 
supplement  the  dialogue  between 
Mason  and  another  authority. 

Thus  far  the  program  emphasis 
has  been  on  what  the  police 
officer  can  do  under  the  law 
rather  than  how  he  is  to  do  it. 
Mason  hopes  in  the  future  to  get 
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ETV  cameras  go  on  location  to  jilm  a  segment  for  one  of  the 
training  programs.    Local  law  officers  are  used  in  the  scenes. 


more  into  the  actual  mechanics 
and  techniques  of  law  enforce- 
ment. For  example,  for  the  pro- 
gram on  when  you  can  search  a 
suspect  and  what  you  can  do  to 
him,  Mason  would  add  a  sequel 
on  exactly  how  to  conduct  the 
search. 

SLED  Chief  Strom  has  pointed 
out  that  "training  by  television 
has  become  almost  an  economic 
necessity.  It  costs  about  90  cents 
per  hour  to  train  a  policeman, 
and  today's  complex  world  puts 
increasing  demands  on  police 
officials  for  training." 

He  emphasized,  however,  that 
closed-circuit  TV  must  be  used 
instead  of  broadcast  TV  in  law 
enforcement  training:  "Broad- 
cast TV  would  only  create 
problems.  We  would  actually 
be  training  criminals  in  law 
evasion." 

Since  the  first  telecast  in  De- 
cember, 1965,  the  critical  train- 
ing needs  of  law  enforcement 
officers  of  the  state  are  being 
met  through  this  communica- 
tions medium.  Officers  in  small 
departments  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  receive  up-to-date  train- 
ing, and  they  become  as  well- 
equipped     along     this     line     as 


members  of  larger  enforcement 
departments.  All  evaluations 
point  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program. 

Two    of   the   best   evaluations 
have  come  from  outside  sources: 

1 — Many  other  states  have 
and  are  sending  representatives 
to  study  the  program  and  to 
seek  information.  For  example, 
Fleming  Mason  was  invited  out 
to  Arkansas  in  April  to  put  on  a 
program,  and  Florida  representa- 
tives are  scheduled  to  visit  the 
Columbia  headquarters  in  May. 

2— The  State  Law  Enforce- 
ment Division,  in  1966,  became 
the  first  agency  in  the  United 
States  to  receive  a  major  grant 
under  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Act  of  1965.  The  grant 
of  $180,700  was  used  for  the  ETV 
program.  The  division  also  has 
received  international  honors 
and  $1,500  from  American  Ex- 
press Company  for  the  training 
program.  And  three  recent  addi- 
tion grants  from  the  Federal 
government  have  totaled  $85,000. 
Besides  helping  to  train  bet- 
ter law  officers  technically,  the 


ETV  program  has  added  to  the 
morale  of  the  individuals  by 
creating  greater  incentive  and  a 
more  professional  outlook.  Some 
of  the  program  research  has  un- 
covered the  need  for  new  laws, 
for  the  clarification  of  existing 
ones  and  occasionally  pointed 
to  weaknesses  in  the  criminal 
code. 

And  there  is  another  bonus  of 
vital  importance  to  law  enforce- 
ment today.  Fleming  Mason 
said: 

"Through  our  television  train- 
ing program  we  have  established 
a  closer  personal  relationship 
between  the  local  officer  and  the 
attorney  general's  office.  There 
is  now  constant  communication 
between  them  seeking  informa- 
tion based  on  one  of  the  telecasts. 
And,  according  to  the  attorney 
general,  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous decline  in  the  number 
of  complaints  stemming  from 
police  action  —  complaints  that 
might  well  have  involved  our 
law  enforcement  people  in  pub- 
lic controversy." 


Following  the  televised  portion  of  the  training  session,  discussion 
leaders  in  each  county  assist  in  making  local  application  of  material. 
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Rebound 


Amaya:  44-4  in  two  seasons 


Tennis  has  bounced  back  at  the  school  once 
known  as  "Tennis  Tech." 

When  the  PC  team  travels  to  Kansas  City  in 
early  June  to  play  for  the  small  college  national 
championship,  it  will  carry  a  22-5  regular  season 
record — forged  against  tough  competition.  This  is 
the  best  record  in  a  decade  and  heralds  a  return 
to  bigtime  tennis  that  once  had  the  Blue  Hose 
rated  among  the  nation's  finest. 

Presbyterian  served  notice  last  year  by  follow- 
ing a  13-9  record  with  a  third-place  finish  in  the 
tournament  finals  of  the  National  Association  of 
Intercollegiate  Athletics.  Brothers  George  and 
Jim  Amaya  were  declared  doubles  co-champions 
and  were  named  to  the  1969  NAIA  All-America 
Tennis  Team. 

This  year,  the  Blue  Hose  are  back  stronger  and 
better-balanced  and  still  led  by  George  Amaya. 
Their  trail  of  victims  includes  Harvard,  Georgia 
Tech,  Ohio,  Toledo,  Columbia  University,  the 
Citadel,  Furman,  Davidson  and  South  CaroUna. 

The  builder  of  this  team  is  Jim  Shakespeare, 
who  captained  the  1959  PC  squad  and  returned 
as  coach  and  English  instructor  in  1965  after 
earning  his  master's  on  a  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellow- 
ship at  Duke  University. 

He  has  constructed  his  team  with  an  inter- 
national flavor.  George  Amaya,  a  junior  playing 
number  one  and  with  a  two-year  singles  record 
of  44-4,  is  from  Bogota,  Colombia,  South  America. 


Number  two  is  freshman  Milan  Kofol,  whose  fam- 
ily moved  out  of  Czechoslovakia  prior  to  the  Com- 
munist takeover.  After  migrating  to  New  York, 
Kofol  won  the  New  York  state  high  school  tennis 
championship  last  year.  Milan's  brother,  Jan 
Kofol,  also  is  on  the  team  as  a  freshman  and  play- 
ing number  four. 

Milan  Kofol  posted  a  21-5  record  this  year,  and 
he  and  George  Amaya  had  18-2  as  the  top  doubles 
team. 

Chris  Adair,  a  Clinton  product  and  one  of  South 
Carolina's  highly  ranked  juniors,  decided  to  re- 
main on  the  courts  he  grew  up  on  and  joined  the 
team  as  a  freshman  this  year.  He  produced  a  19-8 
record  playing  number  three  and  paired  with  Jan 
Kofol  to  form  the  number  two  doubles.  Don  Lay, 
another  freshman  from  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  played 
number  five,  while  sophomore  Craig  McKenzie  of 
Atlanta  had  a  fine  24-5  season  as  the  sixth  man. 

"This  is  the  best  team  PC  has  had  since  the 
1950's"  Shakespeare  said.  "The  boys  have  done 
remarkably  well  for  such  a  young  group  made  up 
of  four  freshmen,  a  sophomore  and  one  junior.  It 
appears  we  will  be  in  good  shape  for  the  next  few 
years.  These  players  will  continue  to  improve, 
because  they  are  conscientious,  hard  workers — 
and  they  like  the  idea  of  putting  PC  back  into  the 
national  tennis  spotlight." 

That  spotlight  first  started  shining  back  in  the 
late  1930's  when  President  William  P.  Jacobs,  II, 
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PC  returns  to  tennis  power  with  a  young  team  bidding 
for  the  NAIA  championship.  It  recalls  past  days  of 
glory  when  the  Blue  Hose  virtually  ruled  the  courts. 


a  vice-president  of  the  United  States  Lawn  Tennis 
Association,  brought  in  noted  tennis  coach  Bill 
Lufler  to  make  PC  a  tennis  powerhouse.  He  did 
just  that  during  his  1936-43  tenure  here— the  glory 
days  when  Don  Budge,  Bill  Tilden,  Bobby  Riggs 
and  Alice  Marble  occasionally  dropped  by  for  a 
match.  Lufler  moved  on  to  make  the  University 
of  Miami  the  number  one  team  in  the  country, 
to  serve  as  professional  at  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y., 
and  to  become  president  of  the  US  Professional 
Lawn  Tennis  Association. 

Coach  Jim  Leighton,  another  topflight  profes- 
sional, arrived  on  the  scene  in  1949  to  continue  the 
work  Lufler  had  started — and  perhaps  to  build 
even  greater  teams.  They  played  some  of  the  best 
intercollegiate  squads  during  his  12-year  tenure 
and  defeated  most  of  them  for  a  record  of  155 
victories  and  57  defeats.  (Almost  half  of  those 
losses  were  to  Miami.)  Continuing  through  this 
period,  the  Blue  Hose  won  21  straight  South  Caro- 
lina championships. 

Leighton  brought  Jim  Shakespeare  to  the  cam- 
pus as  a  player  in  1955,  and  some  fans  rate  the 
four  years  which  followed  as  perhaps  the  best  of 
all.  The  '56  season  produced  an  18-3  record,  with 
the  only  losses  being  to  Lufler's  top-ranked  Miami 
team.  In  1957,  PC  ended  Miami's  win  streak  at  72 
just  as  the  Florida  team  was  about  to  break  a 
national  record  for  most  consecutive  wins.  And 
for  individual  performers,  there  was  Allen  Morris 
— second  ranked  in  the  South  and  17th  nationally — 
a  Davis  Cup  squad-member  in  1956  who  went  to 
the  quarter-finals  at  Wimbledon. 

The  era  really  ended  when  Leighton  left  in  1961 
and  became  the  Wake  Forest  coach.  Although  the 
players  he  had  recruited  continued  to  post  winning 
records  and  there  were  other  good  individual  per- 
formers later,  the  impetus  went  out  of  the  program 
then.  And  when  PC  joined  the  Carolinas  Confer- 
ence in  1963,  it  had  to  agree  to  a  limit  of  two 
scholarship  grants  for  spring  sports  (both  awarded 
to  tennis).  This  spring-sports  restriction  was 
lifted  two  years  ago  —  although  strict  limitation 
of  grants  continues  in  football  and  basketball — 
thereby  enabling  the  College  to  rebuild  its  tennis 
program. 

So  now  the  balls  once  again  bounce  torridly 
on  the  surface  of  Callaway  courts.  The  young 
players  remain  eager,  even  after  the  biggest  sched- 
ule— a  total  of  27  matches — any  PC  team  has  ever 
played.  Their  .815  average  in  winning  22  is  the 
second  best  yet  recorded. 


This  may  not  be  the  year  to  win  the  NAIA 
championship,  because  the  two  teams  that  finished 
ahead  of  PC  in  1969  (University  of  Redlands  and 
Southeastern  Oklahoma  State)  are  even  stronger 
than  last  year.  But  the  Blue  Hose  will  be  hustling 
— and  looking  optimistically  to  the  future. 

It's  a  new  day  for  "Tennis  Tech." 

continued 


Coach  Shakespeare:  22-5  record  in  1970 
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PC  Sports       continued 


Records   Fall  in  Track 

Four  school  individual  records  fell  as  the  PC 
trackmen  posted  a  2-3  record  in  dual  meets,  fin- 
ished third  in  both  the  state  and  Carolinas  Con- 
ference meets,  fifth  in  the  NAIA  District  6  and 
tied  for  first  place  in  the  Wofford  Invitational. 

The  new  individual  marks  were  set  by:  Bobby 
Whiteside  of  Columbia,  with  a  1:56.3  minute  time 
in  the  880;  Bill  Caldwell  of  Atlanta,  shot  putting 
45  feet  3  inches;  Tommy  Porter  of  Thomasville, 
Ga.,  with  43  feet  6  inches  in  the  triple  jump;  and 
Rick  Little  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  running  the  three 
miles  in  16.3  minutes. 

These  four  and  Bob  Cosby  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
unbeaten  in  the  javelin,  were  the  leading  indi- 
vidual scorers  for  Coach  Bob  Strock.  Porter  per- 
sonally collected  16  points  as  the  top  performer 
in  conference  meet. 


Golfer  Clyburn:  19  wins  in  23  Tnatches 

Another   Golf   Championship 

Paced  by  captain  Terry  Clyburn  of  Kershaw, 
the  golf  team  won  its  second  straight  Carolinas 
Conference  championship  this  spring. 

Clyburn  was  the  defending  intercollegiate  cham- 
pion for  South  Carolina,  having  captured  the  title 
last  spring.  And  although  he  did  not  retain  his 
individual  crown,  he  won  19  of  23  matches  in 
leading  PC  to  a  12-11  season  against  one  of  the 
toughest  schedules  on  record.  Junior  Bruce  Lind- 
strom  of  Forsyth,  Ga.,  and  freshman  John  Winn 
of  Columbia  also  turned  in  consistently  good 
rounds  throughout  the  season. 

Herman  Jackson  is  the  golf  coach. 


Best  Basketball  in  a   Decade 

True  to  his  pre-season  prediction,  Coach  Herb 
Robinson  pointed  PC  basketball  in  a  winning 
direction  with  the  best  record  in  a  decade.  His 
nine  lettermen — including  four  freshmen,  two 
sophomores,  two  juniors  and  a  senior — posted  a 
12-15  record  and  lost  in  the  Carolinas  Conference 
tournament  to  champion  Guilford,  which  emerged 
fourth  nationally  in  the  NAIA. 

The  season  results  are  good  mainly  in  what 
they  portend  for  the  future.  The  young  well- 
balanced  squad  finished  second  in  conference 
defense  by  holding  the  combined  opposition  to 
71  points  while  the  Blue  Hose  offense  averaged 
70.2.  Besides  senior  George  Dickerson  of  Spartan- 
burg, the  team  leaders  were:  freshman  Fred  Mel- 
son  of  Columbia,  with  a  14.9  average  for  the  first 
ten  games  before  being  sidelined;  sophomore 
Donnie  Kuhn  of  Spartanburg,  12.8;  freshman  Steve 
Crowe  of  Easley,  with  a  ten-rebound  average;  and 
freshman  Mike  Lovell  of  Gresham. 

Not  only  are  all  of  these  leaders  South  Carolina 
products;  Robinson  next  year  is  bringing  in  a 
state  all-star  he  expects  to  be  the  answer  to  his 
big-man  problem.  That  recruit  is  Rick  Morris,  a 
6  foot-9  inch  220-pounder  from  James  Island,  who 
will  be  the  tallest  man  ever  to  play  basketball  for 
PC.    Robinson  said: 

"With  the  good  group  we  have  returning,  Morris 
should  be  the  fellow  to  put  things  together  for  us. 
I  believe  we  have  turned  the  corner  in  basketball." 

Successful   Spring   Practice 

A  "very  successful"  tag  was  hung  on  spring 
football  practice  by  Coach  Cally  Gault  and  assist- 
ants Billy  Tiller,  Herman  Jackson  and  Bob  Strock. 

The  1970  returning  squad,  which  includes  22 
lettermen,  worked  hard  for  several  weeks  and 
produced  results.  At  the  same  time,  Tiller  spear- 
headed an  intensive  recruiting  campaign  that 
assures  an  unusually  fine  group  of  freshman  can- 
didates for  next  fall. 

The  prospects  of  a  large  contingent  of  experi- 
enced players  back  next  year  compares  favorably 
to  the  1969  outlook,  when  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
reporting  boys  were  freshmen.  They  gained  ex- 
perience the  hard  way,  in  losing  the  first  five 
games,  but  bounced  back  to  win  five  of  the  re- 
maining six  games.  The  highlight  was  a  convinc- 
ing 28-17  win  over  Western  Carolina,  then  the 
number-two-ranked  small  college  team  in  the  na- 
tion under  the  new  coaching  direction  of  PC's 
own  Bob  Waters. 

Among  the  other  honors  salvaged  from  the  '69 
season:  Cally  Gault  named  Carolinas  Conference 
"coach  of  the  year;"  and  all-conference  selections 
of  Guard  Ed  Paulling,  Center  Phil  Shroyer  and 
End  Johnny  Bankhead. 
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THE    CLASS    ROLL 


1915-29 

John  F.  Winters  '15  of  Florence, 
S.  C,  has  been  retired  for  the  past 
ten  years  after  38  years  with  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad.  He 
saw  service  as  an  infantry  officer 
in  World  War  I. 

Albert  W.  Brice  '16  and  wife 
Connie  Martin  Brice  '18  of  Green- 
wood, S.  C,  celebrated  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary  on  January  24, 
1970.  Daughter  Margaret  held  a 
drop-in,  marred  only  by  a  sudden 
snow  which  prevented  many  out-of- 
town  visitors  from  attending.  Brice 
has  been  a  partner  with  H.  D.  Payne 
and  Company  oil  distributors  since 
1937. 

The  Rev.  S.  Wilkes  Dendij  '20, 
retired  after  long  years  of  service  as 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  is  now  liv- 
ing in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  (Lake- 
view  Towers,  Apt.  1512,  6001  N. 
Brookline) . 

John  J.  Adams,  Sr.  '27  has  served 
for  a  number  of  years  as  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Rock  Hill  (SC) 
Printing  and  Finishing  Company. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  T.  Harvin  '27, 
minister  of  the  South  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
Mrs.  Harvin  are  planning  a  trip 
abroad  this  summer.  They  reside 
at  2137  Hendricks  Ave.,  Jacksonville. 
Willard  L.  Jones  '28  is  one  of  two 
reference  librarians  at  the  Library 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
Washington.  He  recently  completed 
two  bibliographies  in  line  with  the 
major  work  of  the  library — one  on 
mergers,  the  other  on  franchises. 

J.  Leon  Moore  '28,  the  man  largely 
responsible  for  the  development 
of  continuous  textile  piece  goods 
bleaching  using  hydrogen  peroxide, 
recently  retired  from  the  DuPont 
Company  after  almost  38  years  of 
technical  assistance  to  the  textile 
industry.  A  recognized  authority  on 
preparation  of  cotton  and  cotton 
blends  for  dyeing,  he  is  the  co- 
holder  of  two  bleaching  equipment 
patents  and  the  author  of  numerous 
technical  papers.  Before  retirement, 
Moore  had  been  textile  industry 
representative  for  DuPont's  electro- 
chemicals  department  in  the  Char- 
lotte, NC,  district  since  1936.  He 
continues  to  live  there  at  6327 
Deveron  Drive. 

1930-39 

Robert  B.  Caldwell  '30  of  Decatur, 
Ga.,  retired  last  year  after  35  years 
with  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany. He  worked  in  Charlotte,  In- 
dianapolis and  Memphis  in  sales 
before  finally  settling  in  the  Atlanta 
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area.  As  manager  there,  he  set  up 
the  company's  parts  distribution 
system  which  is  considered  the  best 
in  the  industry.  It  is  fully  auto- 
mated and  computerized.  Caldwell 
has  been  active  in  the  PC  Alumni 
Association,  serving  as  local  club 
president  for  several  years.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Eleanor 
Talton,  and  they  have  a  son  and 
daughter.  Address:  264  Lament 
Drive,  Decatur. 

The  Rev.  Neil  E.  Truesdell  '31, 
pastor  of  the  Aveleigh  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Newberry,  S.  C,  received 
the  Newberry  Sertoma  Club's  1970 
"service  to  mankind"  award  for  his 
work  among  the  underprivileged 
and  alcoholics.  He  was  cited  in 
1955  as  the  county  "citizen  of  the 
year"  and  in  1963  as  "churchman  of 
the  year"  for  South  Carolina. 

Herbert  H.  Ferguson  '33  assumed 
a  new  position  last  January  as  legis- 
lative assistant  to  Congressman  Tom 
S.  Gettys  of  South  Carolina's  5th 
Congressional  District.  He  went 
there   after    a   successful   career    as 


general  counsel  of  the  Idaho  Nuclear 
Corporation  in  Idaho  Falls. 

James  E.  Greer  '33  of  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  is  the  senior  research  chemist 
and  director  of  dye  applications 
research  and  technical  services  lab- 
oratories with  Burlington  Industries. 
He  also  studied  at  Clemson  and  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Address:  912  Forest  Hill 
Drive. 

Roy  W.  Forehand  '36  of  North 
Wilkesboro,  NC,  was  the  recent  sub- 
ject of  a  newspaper  feature  describ- 
ing his  achieving  the  Eagle  Scout 
rank  at  age  56.  The  article  pointed 
out  that  he  had  accumulated  21 
merit  badges  almost  40  years  before, 
but  the  depression  and  family  moves 
prevented  his  making  the  rank 
official.  Forehand,  assistant  scout- 
master for  Troop  336  at  North 
Wilkesboro,  is  the  father  of  four 
children  and  the  grandfather  of 
four.  He  has  been  manager  of  the 
Liberty  Theater  there  since  1946 
and  is  married  to  the  former  Vania 
Anderson. 

Sam  Hughes  '36  is  a  mathematics 
teacher  at  Melbourne  (Fla.)  High 
School  and  also  instructs  at  the 
Florida  Institute  of  Technology.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  he  wrote  Sunday 
School  Lessons  for  Young  Adults 
for  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

Douglas  Patton  '36  recently  opened 
his  own  office  in  Mauldin,  S.  C, 
selling  real  estate  and  insurance, 
after  previous  association  with  the 
C.  Douglas  Wilson  Company  of 
Greenville.     He    and    wife    Kennon 


Dr.  Colin  M.  Hudson  receives  an  "outstanding  performance"  award  for 
his  work  as  chief  scientist  and  research  and  engineering  deputy  at  the 
US  Army  Weapons  Command  at  Rock  Island,  III.  It  is  presented  here  by 
Gen.  W.  J.  Durrenberger,  commanding  officer.  Hudson  holds  basic  patents 
of  Piezo  electric  fuses  and  liquid  propellant  guns  in  the  ordnance  field. 
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live  at  Route  10,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

H.  Baxter  Carpenter  '38  of  Green- 
ville, S.  C,  special  agent  with  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  and 
a  perennial  top  salesman,  has  once 
more  earned  membership  in  the 
company's  President's  Club.  Mem- 
bership is  based  on  annual  sales  of 
$1.5  million. 

Shields  Croker  '38  is  now  in  his 
third  year  as  post  director  of  edu- 
cation at  Fort  McClellan,  Ala.  Prior 
to  going  there  in  1967,  he  was  educa- 
tion adviser  and  USAFI  test  control 
officer  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.  His 
current  address:  509  8th  Ave.,  Jack- 
sonville, Ala. 

James  B.  Hafley  '39  of  Orlando, 
Fla.,  this  year  became  connected 
with  the  firm  of  Richmond  I.  Barge 
&  Associates,  providing  special  serv- 
ices to  the  banking  industry.  He 
retired  after  30  years  with  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  his  last 
position  being  that  of  senior  resident 
agent  in  Orlando.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Betty  Guernsey,  have 
two  sons. 

1940-49 

John  Alexander  AbercroiJibie  '40 
is  a  supervisor  with  the  South  Caro- 
lina Department  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation and  a  deacon  in  the 
Shandon  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Columbia.  He  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Miriam  Stokes,  live  at  131 
Woodrow  St.,  and  they  have  three 
children. 

Richard  A.  Carpenter  '41  is  vice- 
president  and  chief  appraiser  with 
the  Fidelity  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  of  Greenville,  S.  C.  He 
joined  this  firm  in  1964  after  25 
years  with  Alester  G.  Furman  Co. 
Realtors,  which  he  last  served  as  a 
vice-president.  Carpenter  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Martha  Sims,  have 
three  sons  and  a  daughter.  They 
live  at  19  Balentine  Dr.,  Greenville. 

Joe  Fuller  '43  is  now  sales  co- 
ordinator with  the  Merry  Brothers 
Brick  &  Tile  Company  of  Augusta, 
Ga. 

James  H.  "Doc"  Query  '43  is  presi- 
dent of  Utilities  Services  Incorpo- 
rated, Pitman  hydraulic  equipment 
sales  and  service,  in  Charlotte.  He 
and  wife  Willie  are  the  parents  of 
two  daughters,  and  they  live  at 
2210   Thornridge   Rd. 

Alvin  Moore,  Jr.  '44  has  been 
field  director  of  the  Library  of 
Congi-ess'  regional  acquisitions  of- 
fice in  Nairobi,  Africa,  since  mid- 
1968.  He  first  joined  the  Library 
in  1951  as  a  library  assistant  in  the 
stack  and  reader  division,  and  in 
1964  was  appointed  administrative 
officer  of  the  Library's  Public  Law 
480  project  in  South  Asia. 
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James  J.  Lester,  Jr.  '46  of  Thomas- 
ville,  Ga.,  is  a  top-selling  sales 
representative  with  Champ  Hats  of 
New  York.  He  recently  received 
the  company's  "President's  Cup," 
which  is  awarded  annually  for  out- 
standing performance  and  meri- 
torious service.  Presentation  of  the 
award  was  made  at  the  national 
sales  convention  in  New  York  City 
last    February. 

Harry  E.  Hicklin  '48  of  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C,  now  serves  as  agency  vice- 
president  of  the  Standard  Life  and 
Casualty  Insurance  Company.  He 
assumed  this  position  last  year,  tak- 
ing direction  of  the  company's  six- 
state  agency  operation  composed  of 
more  than  150  representatives.  Hick- 
lin, who  had  served  as  life  agency 
vice-president  since  1965,  joined  the 
company  in  1960.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Ellen  Jordan,  and  they 
live  with  their  three  children  at 
1249   Mary   Dale   Lane. 

JoAnna  Koutsogeorgas  '48,  operat- 
ing under  the  professional  name 
of  JoAnna  George,  is  president  of 
Permanent  Careers,  Inc.  a  placement 
agency  in  Charlotte.  Her  address 
there  is  Suite  207  of  the  Johnston 
Building. 

J.  Richard  Martin  '48  is  now  prin- 
cipal of  the  G.  Creighton  Frampton 
Elementary  School  on  James  Island, 
S.  C.  The  new  school  is  named 
for  PC  alumnus  G.  C.  Frampton 
'27,  longtime  superintendent  of  the 
Charleston  County  schools.  Martin 
lives  at  567  Harbor  View  Circle, 
Charleston. 

Lt.  Col.  Benjamin  F.  Ivey  '49  has 
just  i-eturned  to  Clinton  after  com- 
pleting his  second  tour  of  duty  in 
Vietnam.  His  wife,  the  former  Kent 
Wysor,  presented  him  with  a  son, 
Michael  Allen,  on  January  21,  1970. 
They  have  two  other  children,  a  son 
and  daughter. 

Dr.  Jack  Vreeland  '49  is  now  a 
professor  at  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
State  College's  School  of  Engi- 
neering after  pioneering  in  the 
development  of  nuclear  power  plants 
and  serving  as  manager  of  the 
nuclear  analysis  department  of  the 
nuclear  rocket  operations  at  Aerojet- 
General.  He  joined  the  faculty  last 
year  following  a  de-emphasis  of  the 
nuclear  aspects  of  the  Aerojet  pro- 
gram and  received  a  special  citation 
for  nine  years  of  leadership  with 
Aerojet.    During  the  past  year.  Pro- 


fessor Vreeland  has  headed  a  team 
of  engineers  designing  a  special 
academic  course  reviewing  nuclear 
energy  and  atomic  reactors  to  up- 
date the  skills  of  senior  reactor 
operators.  They  will  operate  the 
massive  Rancho  Seco  Nuclear  Power 
Plant  which  the  Sacramento  Munici- 
pal Utility  District  is  building  in 
eastern  Sacramento  County.  Titled 
"Review  of  Reactor  Principles,"  the 
course  is  prepared  in  the  form  of  a 
300-page  textbook  by  Dr.  Vreeland 
and  his  associates. 

1950-53 

The  Rev.  Benson  Cain  '50  is  now 
serving  as  pastor  of  the  Forest 
(Miss.)  Presbyterian  Church  after 
16  years  as  a  missionary  to  Japan 
and  the  past  year  as  an  interim 
pastor  in  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 
During  his  stay  in  Japan,  Benson 
preached  in  the  city  and  in  the 
country  and  taught  at  Kinjo  College 
and  the  Kobe  Reformed  Theological 
Seminary.  He  and  wife  Coline  have 
four  sons  and  a  daughter. 

William  D.  Haithcock  '50  earned 
his  master  of  education  degree,  with 
major  in  administration  and  super- 
vision, at  Middle  Tennessee  State 
University  last  August. 

D.  Harrod  Martin  '50  recently  was 
appointed  Orangeburg  (SC)  Dis- 
trict manager  for  Southern  Bell 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 
He  had  been  commercial  supervisor 
in  the  company's  state  headquarters 
in  Columbia  for  the  past  three  years. 

Clayto  L.  Roberts  '50  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  Greenwood  County 
(SC)  board  of  education  and  is  the 
immediate  past  chairman  of  the 
Upper  Savannah  River  Development 
District,  regional  planning  and  de- 
velopment  agency   for   six   counties. 

William  T.  Ozmint  '51  earlier  this 
year  was  promoted  to  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Rexall  Drug  Com- 
pany. With  16  years  of  experience 
on  the  Rexall  sales  staff,  he  was 
moved  up  from  regional  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Southeast  area.  Prior  to 
that  position,  he  served  as  repre- 
sentative and  district  manager  in 
many  sections  of  the  country.  Oz- 
mint's  new  position  puts  him  in 
charge  of  the  sales  force  for  the 
entire  United  States.  It  also  has 
brought  another  family  move  —  to 
13429  Manor  Lac  Drive,  Creve  Coeur, 
Mo.   63141. 

Ray  S.  Williams,  Jr.  '51  of  Atlanta 
last  fall  received  the  professional 
designation  Chartered  Property  Cas- 
ualty Underwriter.  It  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  American  Institute 
for  Property  and  Liability  Under- 
writers, "evidencing  the  fulfillment 
of  a  prescribed  period  of  satisfactory 
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insurance  experience,  the  success- 
ful completion  of  a  series  of  com- 
prehensive examinations  and  the 
acceptance  of  a  strict  code  of  ethical 
conduct."  He  is  a  representative 
with  Sentry  Insurance  Company 
and  lives  with  wife  Nancy  and  four 
children  at  2212  Pinecliff  Drive  NE. 

Glenn  T.  Allen,  Jr.  '51  of  Tampa 
is  a  general  partner  in  Reynolds  & 
Company  of  Tampa  and  New  York, 
an  organization  with  membership 
on  the  New  York  Stock  exchange. 
After  attending  PC  for  two  years, 
he  went  on  to  earn  both  his  BS  and 
MA  degrees  at  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity. Allen  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Cleona  Curie  Robnett  have 
one  daughter  and  live  at  4505 
Beachway   Drive,    Tampa. 

Lynn  B.  (Barry)  Albright,  Jr.,  '52 
is  general  manager  of  the  protective 
systems  division  of  the  Charleston 
(SO  Rubber  Company,  producers 
of  safety  alarm  devices.  He  and  his 
family  inside  at  26  Lampton  Road, 
Charleston. 

The  Rep.  Richard  Bass  '53  serves 
as  an  associate  professor  of  evange- 
lism and  missions  and  director  of 
field  work  at  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary  in  Decatur,  Ga.  Previ- 
ously, he  spent  a  number  of  years 
as  a  missionary  to  Mexico. 

James  Clela7id  '53  is  completing 
his  second  year  on  the  faculty  of 
the  new  Florida  Junior  College  at 
Jacksonville.  He  teaches  English. 
Previously,  he  had  served  for  14 
years  as  a  teacher  and  assistant 
principal  with  the  Duval  (Fla.) 
ijoard  of  public  instruction.  Cleland 
earned  his  MS  from  Clemson  in 
1956. 

Joe  C.  Kirven  '53  is  new  principal 
of  McLaurin  Junior  High  School  in 
Sumter,  S.  C.  He  was  named  "De- 
Molay  Teacher  of  the  Year"  and 
earned  the  yearbook  dedication  in 
1968,  and  he  completed  work  on  his 
MA  in  administration  last  summer. 
Kirven  is  married  to  the  former 
Sallie  Anne  Munroe,  and  they  have 
a  young  son  and  daughter. 

1954-56 

Donald  J.  Hattaway  '54  of  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  is  supervisor  of  dis- 
tribution with  the  American  Oil 
Company  and  an  active  churchman 
as  elder,  treasurer  and  trustee  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
there.  He  and  wife  Betty  and  two 
children  live  at  11327  Sagewood, 
Houston. 

Lt.  Col  George  Regis  Kimsey  '54, 
serving  with  the  Air  Force,  now 
lives  at  3889  LaFayette  St.,  River- 
side, Calif.  92503.  He  earned  his 
M.Ed,  degi-ee  from  the  University 
of  Georgia  in  1963. 
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Frederick  W.  McDaniel,  Jr.  '54  is 
presently  working  as  a  counselor 
for  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction. Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Division,  State  of  Delaware  —  as- 
signed to  the  lower  part  of  Sussex 
County  with  office  at  414  S.  State 
St.,  Dover,  Del.  His  residence  is  106 
Causey  Ave.,  Milford,  Del.  McDaniel 
formerly  worked  as  operations  di- 
rector for  Goodwill  Industries  of 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  before  moving 
to  Delaware. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  H.  Rayjield  is 
now  associate  minister  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Statesville, 
N.  C.  He  went  there  in  1967  after 
five  years  as  pastor  of  the  Clio,  SC, 
Church.  Rayfield  earned  his  MA  at 
the  Presbyterian  School  of  Christian 
Education  in  1967. 

Leslie  H.  Patterson  '55  of  Colum- 
bia recently  assumed  the  new  posi- 
tion of  director  of  personnel  and 
manpower  development  with  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  of  South  Caro- 
lina. He  previously  was  manager 
of  the  claims  department.  In  his 
new  position,  Patterson  will  estab- 
lish and  coordinate  employee  train- 
ing at  all  levels  to  bring  supervisors 
and  managers  up  to  peak  capabilities 
in  conjunction  with  the  company's 
new  third  -  generation  computer 
capacity. 

The  Rev.  George  Hutchins  '56, 
pastor  of  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Shreveport,  La.,  cur- 
rently serves  as  president  of  the 
Shreveport-Bossier  Ministerial  As- 
sociation. He  was  elected  by  the 
group  in  December.  Pastor  of  the 
Westminster  Church  since  1964, 
Hutchins  also  is  chaplain  of  the 
1st  Battalion,  39th  Infantry  Division 
of  Louisiana  National  Guard  and 
holds  the  rank  of  captain. 

Born — to  Mrs.  Camille  Sharp  Pen- 
nington and  C.  Scott  Pennington  '56 
of  Columbia  S.  C. — a  son,  C.  Scott, 
III— on  March  25,   1970. 

Richard  Oliver  '56  is  vice-president 
and  sales  manager  of  Sun  Valley, 
Inc.  of  Atlanta,  building  products 
distributor.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Loretta  Faye  McGee,  and 
they  have  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
Address:  2564  Black  Forest  Trl. 
SW,  Atlanta. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Oliver  '56  is  now 
out  of  the  Navy  and  back  in  the 
civilian  practice  of  medicine  again 
in   Macon,   Ga.    He   and  wife  —  the 


former  Dolly  Wayne  Welborn— and 
three  children  reside  at  2243  Old 
Holton  Rd.  He  earned  his  MD  from 
the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  in 
1958,  practiced  in  Lyons,  Ga.,  1959- 
64,  and  then  was  a  surgery  resident 
in    Macon,    1964-67. 

Pr.  J.  Raymond  Lord  '56  presented 
a  paper  at  the  regional  meeting  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Religion 
(Rocky  Mountain  Region),  held  in 
Denver  this  spring.  The  paper  is  on 
the  subject  "The  Emergence  of 
Isaac  as  Religious  Hero  in  Early 
Jewish   Literature." 

1957-59 

The  Rev.  W.  Frank  Harrington 
'57,  minister  of  the  Fairview  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  North  Augusta, 
SC,  was  one  of  three  men  named  as 
"Outstanding  Men  of  the  Year"  by 
the  South  Carolina  Jaycees  at  their 
annual  awards  banquet  held  last 
February. 

Herbert  J.  Butler  '57  of  Charles- 
ton, SC,  president  of  J.J.W.  Luden 
&  Co.  distributing  firm  is  self- 
employed  in  contracting  and  real 
estate  ventures  and  is  the  owner  of 
a  yacht  brokerage  and  marine  sup- 
ply firm.  He  is  an  active  officer 
in  the  First  (Scots)  Presbyterian 
Church.  Butler  and  wife  Shelia 
and  three  children  live  at  13  Church 
St. 

Dr.  Maxcy  B.  O'Tuel  '58  is  prin- 
cipal of  the  L.  W.  Conder  Elemen- 
tary School  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  He 
earned  his  PhD  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  last  year  after 
receiving  his  MA  from  Appalachian 
State  University  in  1965.  O'Tuel 
also  has  done  some  part-time  teach- 
ing in  the  University  of  South 
Carolina's  College  of  General  Stud- 
ies, and  prior  to  assuming  the 
Conder  position  was  a  consultant 
with  the  State  Committee  for  Tech- 
nical Education,  1967-68.  He  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Muriel  Ward, 
and  two  sons  live  at  2209  Cunning- 
ham Dr. 

Robert  E.  Riddle  '58  recently  be- 
came personnel  manager  for  the 
High  Point,  NC,  operations  of  the 
Indian  Head  Hosiery  Company. 
Prior  to  going  there,  he  held  a 
similar  position  with  Congaree  Iron 
and  Steel  Company  of  Columbia, 
S.  C. 

William  M.  H.  Roberts  '58  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  vice-president  by  the 
South  Carolina  National  Bank.  He 
is  director  of  training  and  develop- 
ment for  all  levels  of  SCN  person- 
nel. Roberts  joined  the  bank  in 
1966  as  a  management  trainee  after 
several  years'  experience  in  the 
insurance  field. 
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William  E.  Webb  '58  is  assistant 
vice-president  in  charge  of  manu- 
facturing and  a  director  with  Lance, 
Inc.  of  Charlotte.  His  wife,  the 
former  Mary  Elise  Auten,  presented 
him  with  a  third  son  —  Matthew 
Warren  — last  July  26,  1969.  They 
all  live  on  Dallas  St.  in  Huntersville, 
N.  C. 

Married — Sandra  Jean  Mitchell  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  to  Frank  Penn 
Ballenger  '59  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  on 
March  21,  1970.  He  is  a  field  con- 
sultant with  the  South  Carolina 
Heart  Association. 

Born — to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  E. 
Jackson  '59  of  Clinton,  S.  C— a  son. 
Brad  Patrick  —  on  December  15, 
1969.  Jackson  is  assistant  football 
coach  and  head  golf  coach  at  PC. 

Bob  Mathews  '59  of  Hickory,  N.  C, 
is  co-owner  and  director  of  the 
Rock  Barn  Club  of  Golf — a  cham- 
pionship 18-hole  golf  course  and 
development  totaling  605  acres.  Ad- 
dress:   1096  4th  Ave.  Dr.  NW. 

Edward  D.  Messer  '59  is  an  assist- 
ant cashier  with  the  Fulton  National 
Bank  of  Atlanta.  He  and  wife  Myra 
live  at  956  Milam  Cir.,  Clarkston, 
Ga. 

Two  members  of  the  Class  of  1959 
have  been  elected  officers  of  the 
Atlanta  Textile  Club  for  1970.  James 
S.  Binder,  the  new  secretary,  is  one 
of  the  southeastern  sales  represen- 
tatives for  Turner  Halsey  Company, 
a  division  of  Mount  Vernon  Mills. 
Binder  and  wife  Nancy  and  two 
children  live  at  4109  Thunderbird 
Tr.,  Stone  Mountain,  Ga.  The  other 
club  officer  is  Ron  Bartlett,  treas- 
urer, a  southeastern  sales  repre- 
sentative for  the  Talon  Division  of 
Textron,  Inc.  His  office  is  located 
at  257  DeKalb  Industrial  Way,  De- 
catur, Ga.  The  Atlanta  Textile 
Club  was  organized  in  1938  to  pro- 
mote a  spirit  of  fellowship  among 
textile  representatives  and  its  mem- 
bership of  almost  200  holds  monthly 
luncheon  meetings. 

Maj.  Ashley  R.  Hodge  '59  is  now 
stationed  in  Bangkok,  Thailand,  with 
the  Army  Signal  Corps.  His  address: 
Hq.  459th  Signal  Battalion,  APO 
San  Francisco  96240  (RVN).  During 
his  11  years  of  service  since  gradu- 
ation, Hodge  has  received  a  Bronze 
Star,  two  Army  Commendation 
Medals  and  the  Meritorious  Service 
Award.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Dianne  Coker  and  they  have  two 
children. 

George  K.  Mullis  '59,  president  of 
Mullis  Poultry,  Inc.,  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  was  president  of  the  Florida 
Poultry  Federation  last  year  and 
received  the  1969  Grand  Rooster 
Award  for  distinguished  service  to 
the  industry.  He  was  listed  in  the 
1966  edition  of  "Who's  Who  Young 
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More  than  1,000  persons  have  attended  18  local  alumni  activities  in 
11  areas  during  the  1969-70  school  year.  They  participated  in  Annual 
Giving  efforts,  assisted  with  student  recruitment  and  saw  a  wider  variety 
of  PC  programs  than  ever  before.  Students  performed  at  six  of  these 
meetings  to  bring  a  touch  of  the  campus  into  the  local  areas. 
Atlanta 

Under  the  leadership  of  club  presidents  Warren  Berry  '55  and  then 
Paul  Ard  '61,  the  group  staged  three  meetings  during  this  period:  1 — A  fall 
ladies'  night  affair  attended  by  52  to  hear  Student  Dean  Tom  Stallworth, 
students  Bob  Johnston  and  Lilibet  Vass  and  singer-guitarist  Pat  Phillips; 
2 — A  March  18  Annual  Giving  workers  meeting  at  the  Marriott  attended 
by  30;  and  3 — An  April  20  ladies'  night  at  Pritchett's  Dining  room  at  which 
92,  including  prospective  students,  heard  President  Weersing  and  Cally 
Gault. 

Charleston 

The  April  16  ladies'  night  at  the  First  (Scots)  Presbyterian  Church 
drew  30  persons  for  the  program  presented  by  President  Weersing  and 
Pat  Phillips.  It  was  under  the  local  leadership  of  Dr.  George  Staples  '40, 
an  alumni  director. 

Clinton 

Clinton  alumni  joined  students,  faculty  and  friends  in  participation  in 
two  highlight  annual  events:  the  Walter  Johnson  Club  football  barbecue 
last  September,  where  some  500  were  on  hand  for  pre-season  estimates 
and  the  introduction  of  the  1969  team;  and  the  April  13  Senior-Alumni 
Dinner  to  welcome  graduating  seniors  into  the  PC  Alumni  Association. 
Association  President  Bill  Hagood  '60  and  President-Elect  Bill  Hart  '57 
were  among  the  175  present  for  the  latter  occasion. 

Columbia 

The  Columbia  Club  held  two  events  this  spring:  1 — An  Annual  Giving 
workers  meeting  at  Henry's  Restaurant  on  April  6,  with  30  assembled 
under  the  leadership  of  Jim  McClary  '36,  an  alumni  director;  and  2 — 
A  ladies'  night  affair  that  attracted  85  guests,  including  prospective 
students,  for  the  program  presented  by  Dean  Fred  Chapman  and  Co-ed 
Tommie  Ellis  at  the  S  &  S  Cafeteria  on  April  30.  Club  President  Francis 
Mayes  presided,  and  these  new  officers  were  elected:  President — Ted 
Freeman  '54,  vice-president — Herbert  Hunter  '53  and  secretary-treasurer 
—Carter  Redd  '63. 

Charloite 

Club  President  Jim  Townsend  '61  staged  the  ladies'  night  meeting 
of  the  Charlotte  Club  last  November  at  Valentine's  Restaurant.  Forty 
were  in  attendance,  and  the  program  was  presented  by  coaches  Cally 
Gault  and  Herb  Robinson  and  by  student  singer  Pat  Phillips.  New  officers 
chosen  then  were:  President — Ed  Jackson  '60,  vice-president — Marcus 
Prince,  III  '54  and  secretary-treasurer — Sonny  DuBose  '62. 

Fayetteville 

For  the  third  year,  Fayetteville  alumni  joined  in  the  entertainment 
of  PC  cadets  attending  the  ROTC  Summer  Camp  at  nearby  Fort  Bragg. 

Atlanta  Club  President  Paul  Ard  '61    (left)  with  Bob  Gillespie  '32, 
Bill  Hart  '57,  and   Richard  Oliver  '56,   the   current   vice-president. 
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Jim  Wilson  '34  made  the  arrangements  for  the  steak  dinner  and  approxi- 
mately 50  attended  the  mid-July  affair.    Professor  K.  Nolon  Carter  and 
Dean  Chapman  were  present  as  college  representatives. 
Greenville 

Three  Greenville  area  meetings  followed  this  schedule:  1 — A  Johnson 
Club  rally  under  local  President  Heyward  McConnell  '59  at  Epps  Eating 
Place  last  October  assembled  40  to  hear  the  coaching  staff  discuss  Blue 
Hose  prospects;  2 — an  Annual  Giving  workers  meeting  drew  21  for  this 
effort  at  the  Holliday  Inn  on  April  2;  and  3 — a  ladies'  night  occasion  on 
April  22  packed  one  of  the  meeting  rooms  at  Harvey's  Restaurant  with 
93  persons,  including  prospective  students,  to  hear  President  Weersing 
and  singer  Pat  Phillips.  Club  President  Tom  Lide  '53,  Alumni  Director 
Ray  Smith  '54  and  Association  President  Bill  Hagood  '60  headed  the  area 
activities.  The  new  club  officers  are:  President — Billy  Kee  '40,  vice- 
president — John  Callaham  '52  of  Liberty  and  secretary-treasurer^ — Charles 
Quinn  '59.  The  local  Johnson  Club  officers  are:  President — Sandy  Hagood 
'65  of  Easley,  vice-president — ^Dee  Parker  '56  and  secretary-treasurer — 
Toby  Hunter  '59. 

Jacksonville 

A  newly  organized  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Club  held  its  first  meeting  on 
February  19  with  30  in  attendance  at  the  ladies'  night  occasion  at  the 
George  Washington  Hotel.  Ben  Hay  Hammet  presented  a  program  of 
colored  slides,  and  George  Mullis  '59  was  elected  president.  Mullis  and 
Dr.  Stephen  Harvin  '27  assisted  with  the  organizational  efforts. 
Tampa 

Tampa  alumni,  having  been  increasingly  active  over  the  past  two 
years  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Carlisle  Hewitt  '56,  Mike  Andrews  '58 
and  Jim  McLauchlin  '58,  met  again  on  February  24  at  the  Airport  Howard 
Johnson  Restaurant.  Twenty  attended  this  affair  at  which  Hammet 
represented  the  College  with  a  colored  slide  program. 
Sumter 

The  Sumter  area's  Tri-County  Club  (Clarendon,  Lee  and  Sumter 
counties)  turned  out  32  for  last  October's  meeting  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  to  hear  coaches  Cally  Gault,  Billy  Tiller  and  Herb  Robinson;  and 
on  March  31  there  were  seven  present  at  Frank's  Restaurant  for  the 
Annual  Giving  workers'  meeting.  L.  C.  Brooker  '49,  past  club  president 
and  alumni  director,  and  Pitts  DeLome  '47  provided  the  leadership.  New 
club  officers:  President — Sam  Lipsey  '40,  Lee  County  vice-president — 
Ralph  McCaskill  '59  to  Bishopville  and  Clarendon  County  vice-president — 
Charles  McCord  '49  of  Manning. 

Tallahassee 

Tallahassee  area  alumni  assembled  for  their  eighth  annual  Christmas 
Party  at  Wakulla  Springs  on  December  6.  Jimmy  Dennard  '39  once  again 
sparked  the  advanced  arrangements,  and  Louie  Porter  '41  and  wife  of 
nearby  Thomasville,  Ga.,  served  as  official  hosts  for  the  occasion.  This 
group  each  year  draws  attendance  from  various  parts  of  Florida  and 
South  Georgia  and  sometimes  more  distant  points.  Dennard  reports  it 
gets  bigger  and  better  every  year. 

Greenville  leaders  John  Callaham  '52,  Tom  Lide  '53,  Ray  Smith  '54  and 
Billy   Kee  '40,   with   studejit-guitarist  Pat   Phillips,   who   entertained. 


Men  of  America"  and  is  an  active 
church  officer.  Mullis  and  wife 
Sarah  live  at  4617  Queen  Lane  with 
their  new  daughter.  Amy  Lynn,  who 
was  bom  on  January  28,  1970. 


1960-62 

Dr.  Charles  Curtis  Lindner  '60  is 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Auburn  University.  He  joined 
that  faculty  after  receiving  his  PhD 
from  Emory  University  last  June 
and  after  four  previous  years  of 
teaching  at  Coker  College.  His  wife 
is  the  former  Ann  Louise  Richards, 
and  they  have  three  sons. 

Married — Patricia  Ann  Leonard  to 
Edward  Wells  Mayfield  '60,  both  of 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  1969.  He  is  a  teacher- 
counselor  in  the  North  Carolina 
Advancement  School  and  earned  his 
MA  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina   in    1966. 

Royce  Cecil  Morris  '60  has  served 
as  athletic  director  of  Atlanta's 
North  Fulton  High  School  for  the 
past  five  years.  He  earned  his 
MA  from  Middle  Tennessee  State 
College. 

Bobby  Franklin  Pierce  '60  is  in- 
surance claims  adjuster  with  the 
Hanson  Claim  Service  in  Decatur, 
Ga.  He  earned  his  law  degree  at 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  College  of 
Law  in  1964.  Pierce  and  wife — the 
former  Bobbie  Jean  Hughes  —  and 
two  sons  live  at  4221  North  Cooper 
Lake  Rd.,  Smyrna,   Ga. 

Bob  Waters  '60  made  his  college 
head  coaching  debut  at  Western 
Carolina  University  last  fall  and 
went  undefeated  except  for  an  upset 
win  by  PC  near  the  close  of  the 
season.  That  loss  knocked  him  out 
of  the  playoffs  for  the  NAIA  na- 
tional championships.  Waters  went 
to  Western  Carolina  after  a  year  as 
assistant  coach  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, and  he  previously  had  served 
as  a  Blue  Hose  assistant.  Upon 
going  to  WC,  Waters  recruited  Don 
Denning  '60  to  join  him  as  the  head 
defensive  coach.  Denning  had  been 
head  coach  at  Dublin  (Ga.)  High 
for  four  years  after  winning  a  AA 
state  title  as  coach  of  Douglas 
County    (Ga.)    High. 

Born — to  Mrs.  Susan  Foster  Ard 
and  Paul  Ard  '61  of  Decatur,  Ga. — 
a  third  son,  Andrew  Stephen,  on 
November  20,  1969.  Ard  is  assistant 
manager  of  the  Howell  Mill  Branch 
of  Citizens  &  Southern  National 
Bank  of  Atlanta  and  president  of 
the  Atlanta  area  PC  Alumni  Club. 

W.  Patrick  Dorn,  Jr.  '61  recently 
was  promoted  to  vice-president  and 
trust  officer  in  charge  of  the  Co- 
lumbia trust  department  of  the  First 
National    Bank    of    South   Carolina. 
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He  formerly  was  assistant  trust 
officer  in  Spartanburg. 

Howard  S.  W.  Kurtz  '61  is  now 
an  investment  executive  with  Good- 
body  &  Company  is  Charlotte.  He 
lives  at  3516  D  Colony  Rd. 

John  R.  Moorer,  Jr.  '61  for  the 
past  five  years  has  been  an  auditor 
with  the  South  Carolina  Tax  Com- 
mission. He  and  wife  Valencia  and 
young  daughter  make  their  home  in 
Summerville. 

Patrick  K.  Kelly  '62  recently 
transferred  from  Orlando,  Fla.,  to 
Charlotte  with  the  Humble  Oil  & 
Refining  Company.  He  and  his 
family  reside  at  1843  Maryland  Ave. 

Paul  B.  Love  '62  is  completing  his 
first  year  as  head  football  coach 
and  athletic  director  at  Union  (SC) 
High  School.  He  went  there  last 
fall  after  serving  as  an  assistant 
coach  at  Rock  Hill  (SC)  High  for 
several  years.  As  the  head  baseball 
coach  at  Rock  Hill,  Love  won  two 
state  championships  and  five  league 
titles. 

Harry  Heyward  Nettles  '62,  resi- 
dent pediatrician  at  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital,  last  year  was 
promoted  to  major  in  the  US  Army. 
Before  arriving  at  Walter  Reed  in 
1967,  Nettles  was  an  intern  at  Fitz- 
simmons  General  Hospital  in  Denver. 
He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Nancy 
Thackston,  live  with  their  three 
children  at  7009  11th  St.,  NW,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


1963-64 

John  W.  Craig,  III  '63  is  now  regis- 
trar at  St.  Andrews  Presbyterian 
College  in  Laurinburg,  N.  C.  He 
went  there  in  1969  after  serving  for 
a  year  as  director  of  admissions  at 
William  Carey  College  and  before 
that  was  director  of  personnel  with 
Columbus  Mills  and  the  Wix  Corpo- 
ration. Craig  and  wife  Alice  have 
three  daughters. 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  K.  Davis  '63 
recently  entered  the  military  chap- 
laincy after  more  than  two  years  as 
pastor  of  the  Calypso  and  Stanford, 
NC,  Presbyterian  churches.  His  new 
address:  7323-A  Clarksville  Base, 
Ft.  Campbell,  Ky.  Davis  is  married 
to  the  former  Mary  Hinkle. 

L.  Whitfield  Jordan,  Jr.,  '63  is 
now  president  of  the  Dixie  Packag- 
ing Company  of  Greenville,  S.  C. 
He  joined  this  firm  as  a  salesman 
in  1964,  moved  up  to  sales  manager 
a  year  later  and  became  its  presi- 
dent in  1967. 

The  Rev.  James  W.  Harris  '63  re- 
ceived his  doctor  of  theology  degree 
from  the  New  Orleans  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary  last  May.  He  is 
now  associate  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Belton,   S.  C. 


Dorn  '61 


Barnes  '65 


Born — to  Mrs.  Rebecca  Anne  Bul- 
lock Ross  and  Verner  Ross,  Jr.  '63 
of  Greenville,  S.  C.  —  a  daughter, 
Patricia  Vanone  —  on  January  11, 
1970. 

Max  W.  Walker  '63  is  now  aquatic 
biologist  with  the  water  quality 
surveys  service  of  the  Georgia  Water 
Quality  Control  Board.  The  office 
is  situated  in  Atlanta,  and  he  and 
wife  Harriet  and  daughter  live  in 
nearby  Stone  Mountain. 

Robert  L.  Wylie,  HI  '63  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  law  firm  of  Younts, 
Reese  and  Cofield  in  Greenville, 
S.  C.  He  earned  his  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  South  Carolina 
Law  School  in  1968.  Wylie  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Ginny  Smith,  and 
they  have  a  son   and  daughter. 

Bruce  W.  Barnes  '64  studied  on  a 
Fulbright  grant  in  Egypt  during 
the  summer  of  1968  and  wrote  a 
paper  on  "The  Coptic  Church  in 
Egyptian  History"  as  one  require- 
ment of  the  U.A.R.  (Egypt)  Summer 
Seminar.  His  i-esearch  carried  him 
to  the  Coptic  Museum  and  to  the 
various  churches  and  temples  where 
the  early  Copts  worshipped,  giving 
him  a  new  appreciation  for  the  role 
the  Copts  played  in  Egyptian  his- 
tory. Barnes  has  been  a  history 
teacher  at  Ellet  High  School  in 
Akron,  O.,  since  1966. 

Ronald  E.  Collins  '64  is  currently 
the  data  control  manager  with  the 
management  service  center  of  M. 
Lowenstein  &  Sons  in  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Joan  Elrod  of  Griffin,  Ga.,  sister  of 
John  Elrod  '62  and  Robert  '65. 

Frank  C.  King,  Jr.  '64  serves  as 
football  coach  and  athletic  director 
at  Early  County  High  School  of 
Blakely,  Ga.  He  holds  his  MA 
degree  from  Peabody  College  and 
last  summer  began  additional  post- 
graduate work  at  Auburn  Uni- 
versity. 

Capt.  Arthur  L.  Prichett,  HI  en- 
tered Army  service  in  1966  after 
earning  his  MA  in  history  at  Texas 
A  &  M  University.  He  is  now  situ- 
ated at  50  Beech  Dr.,  B-2,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Russell  L.  Strange,  Jr.  '64,  after 
the  previous  session  on  the  PC  fac- 
ulty, last  year  joined  the  South 
Carolina  Department  of  Education 
as  testing  supervisor.  He  is  now 
situated  in  Columbia  where  his 
home  address  is  6412  Grosse  Point 


1965-66 

Richard  L.  Harvey  '65  is  now  pro- 
fessional personnel  manager  with 
the  Daniel  Construction  Company  in 
Greenville,  SC,  after  working  with 
Daniel  in  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Kentucky.  His  present 
duties  include  recruiting,  overseas 
relocation,  some  salary  administra- 
tion and  job  evaluation  and  the 
management  training  program.  He 
and  wife  Janice  live  in  nearby  Greer. 

Capt.  Lewis  H.  Hay  '65,  serving  in 
Vietnam,  is  editor  of  TYPHOON,  a 
monthly  magazine  published  by  the 
5th  Public  Information  Detachment 
for  the  I  Field  Force  Vietnam.  His 
address:  Hq.  I  FFV-5th  DID,  APO 
San  Francisco  96350. 

Bill  Loeble  '65  of  Columbia,  SC, 
recently  was  promoted  in  his  work 
with  Uniroyal  from  research  and 
development  to  commercial  develop- 
ment. In  this  new  responsibility, 
he  is  involved  with  patent  liaison, 
government  contracts,  Congressional 
legislation,  security,  licenses  and 
special  market  research  assignments. 
He  and  wife  Diane  live  at  5879 
Woodvine   Rd.,   Columbia. 

The  Rev.  John  L.  Setzler  '65  last 
year  assumed  the  pastorate  of  St. 
John's  Lutheran  Church  in  Clinton, 
coming  directly  after  graduation 
from  the  Lutheran  Theological  Sem- 
inary. He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Constance  Rose  Bugay,  recently  an- 
nounced the  adoption  of  their  second 
son,  Leonard  Edwin,  at  age  one 
month. 

James  Hamilton  Stewart,  HI  '65 
is  now  an  attorney  with  the  Green- 
ville, SC,  firm  of  Love,  Thornton, 
Arnold  and  Thomason  after  receiv- 
ing his  law  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  last  June. 
He  was  editor  of  the  Law  Review 
there.  Stewart  is  married  to  the 
former  Blanche  Isom,  and  they  have 
a  young  son.  Address:  139  Mt.  Vista, 
Greenville. 

Married — Janice  Kay  Wishcamper 
of  Abilene,  Tex.,  to  the  Rev.  Hubert 
G.  Wardlaw,  Jr.  '65  of  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.,  on  December  20,  1969.  He  is 
assistant  minister  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  there. 

Sgt.  William  A.  Bramlett,  Jr.  '65 
is  serving  as  an  Air  Force  purchas- 
ing agent  at  Udorn  RTAFB,  Thailand, 
following  previous  assignments  at 
Selfridge  AFB,  Mich.,  and  Otis  AFB, 
Mass.  Address:  432nd  Cmbt.  Spt. 
Gp.,  Box  8  (BPR),  APO  US  Forces 
96237. 

Williajn  C.  Gaston  '65  is  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  Trust  Company  of 
Georgia  in  Atlanta.  He  manages 
the  new  Phipps  Plaza  office,  which 
opened  last  September.  Gaston 
joined  the  Trust  Company  in  March, 
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1969,  after  serving  almost  four 
years  with  the  South  Carolina  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Charleston.  After 
banking  hours  he  attends  Georgia 
State  University,  where  he  is  study- 
ing for  his  MBA.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Nancy  Werner  of  At- 
lanta, and  they  have  two  daughters. 

John  A.  Kuhne  '66  recently  was 
appointed  the  assistant  manager  of 
the  new  Belk-Simpson  store  in 
Easley,  S.  C.  He  joined  the  organi- 
zation in  Greenville  after  graduation 
and  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
Belk-Simpson  Stores.  Kuhne's  wife 
is  the  former  Lucy  Bowden  Simpson, 
and  they  have  two  sons. 

Richard  McFaddeii  '66,  with  the 
Hilton  International  Hotel  organiza- 
tion for  the  past  several  years,  is 
now  situated  in  Mayaguez,  Puerto 
Rico.  He  has  been  food  and  beverage 
manager  for  the  Mayaguez  Hilton 
there  since  January,  1969. 

Married — Louise  Cleveland  Harris 
to  Charles  Albert  Meriwether,  Jr. 
'66,   both  of  Atlanta,   on  March  21, 

1970.  He  is  associated  with  the 
Atlanta  real  estate  and  insurance 
firm  of  Haas  and  Dodd. 

Wade  P.  Stewart  '66  is  a  sales  rep- 
resentative with  the  office  products 
division  of  IBM  in  Atlanta.  His  ad- 
dress there:  914  Collier  Rd.,  Apt. 
C-5. 

Capt.  Albert  T.  Todd  '66  received 
both  a  Silver  Star  and  Bronze  Star 
for  his  outstanding  combat  leader- 
ship during  operations  against  the 
Viet  Cong  in  Dinh  Tuong  Province 
of  South  Vietnam.  He  was  cited  for 
his  work  as  commander  of  Co.  A, 
2nd  Bn.,  60th  Inf.  of  the  25th  Di- 
vision— during  which  he  "crawled 
to  the  man  under  heavy  enemy  fire, 
administered  first  aid  and  then 
dragged  the  man  to  safety.  He  then 
maneuvered  near  the  enemy  bunker 
and  threw  two  hand  grenades  in- 
side it,  destroying  the  enemy  em- 
placement." Todd  is  married  to  the 
former  Mary  Anne  Arnett  '67. 

Capt.  Walter  Blakely  Todd,  Jr.  '66 
is  now  stationed  at  Ft.  Leonard 
Wood,  Mo.,  living  at  9  Pick  Place. 

1967 

Capt.  David  S.  Bordner  '67  is 
stationed  in  Vietnam  with  the  ad- 
dress: MACV  Team  21  (G3),  APO 
San  Francisco  96318.  He  previously 
had  18  months  of  duty  on  Okinawa 
with  the  air  defense  artillery  utiliz- 
ing the  Hawk  missile. 

Kendell  Durkee  '67  and  Paula 
Evans  '67  were  married  last  June 
and  are  now  making  their  home  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  She  teaches  mathe- 
matics at  Jacksonville  Episcopal 
High  School,  and  he  has  been  teach- 
ing at  the  Bolles  School  there. 


Glover  '67 


Bozeman  '69 


Married  —  Laura  Anne  Lindell  of 
Atlanta  to  Joseph  Miller  Gettys,  Jr. 
'67  of  Clinton  and  the  Emory  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine,  on  De- 
cember 28,   1969. 

Army  1st  Lt.  Bruce  M.  Lawrence 
'67  has  been  awarded  the  Soldier's 
Medal  near  Cu  Chi,  Vietnam,  for 
voluntarily  risking  his  life  to  save 
others.  The  medal  is  the  nation's 
higl 
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Engaged — Anne  Barnes  of  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  to  Evan  Burnett  Pamplin 
'67  of  Greenville,  S.  C.  The  wed- 
ding is  planned  for  June  27,  1970. 

Walter  Christopher  Regnery  '67 
has  a  unique  operation  as  the  owner 
of  Paper  Charley,  a  novelty  shop  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  It  is  located  at 
315M..  King  St. 

Engaged — Ann  Sturgis  Harwell  '70 
of  Macon,  Ga.,  to  Hugh  Wilson 
Weldon,  Jr.  '67  of  Atlanta.  The 
wedding  is  planned  for  May  30, 
1970. 

1968 

Chester  D.  Armistead  '68  has  been 
doing  work  on  his  master  of  letters 
degree  in  British  political  history  at 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Fife, 
Scotland. 

Kathryn  Caldwell  '68  and  Lt.  John 
H.  Weigel  '68  were  married  on  June 
21,  1969.  He  is  now  stationed  at 
Ft.  Lee,  Va.,  after  attending  Army 
schools   at   Ft.    Sill,    Okla.,    and   Ft. 


Gordon,  Ga.,  last  summer.  She  is 
teaching  in  the  post  school  at  Ft. 
Lee.  Address:  106-D  Bastogne  Rd., 
Ft.  Lee. 

Donald  B.  Dillard  '68  has  been 
named  acting  branch  manager  of 
Greenville's  Wade  Hampton  office 
of  the  Citizens  &  Southern  National 
Bank  of  South  Carolina.  The  office 
at  16  Rushmore  Dr.  held  its  grand 
opening  last  February.  He  and  his 
family  continue  to  live  in  nearby 
Greer. 

Born — to  Mrs.  Suzanne  S.  Grant 
and  Lt.  George  R.  Grant  '68  of 
Charleston,  S.  C. — a  son,  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1969.  He  reported  in  mid- 
April  that  he  had  been  assigned  to 
duty  in  Vietnam. 

Wi7Tir7in   r    rnnnpr  '68  of  T.aiirens, 


7  Ehrhardt  Drive,  Apt.  3A,  Charles- 
ton. 

Jill  G.  E.  Clark  '68  is  teaching  the 
first  grade  at  the  Ebinport  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
Her  address:    1063  Edwards  St. 

Connie  Bush  '68  teaches  at  the 
Hartford  Regional  Center  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded  at  Newington, 
Conn.  She  lives  at  1248  Farmington 
Ave.  A-7,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Lt.  Thomas  A.  Leonard  '68  arrived 
for  a  13-month  tour  of  duty  in  Korea 
last  December  and  now  serves  with 
B  Company,  7th  Supply  and  Trans- 
portation Branch,  7th  Infantry  Di- 
vision, APO  San  Francisco  96207. 

Regular  Army  ILt.  James  L. 
Ritchie,  IV  '68,  who  graduated  from 
helicopter  pilot  training  school  at 
Hunter  Air  Base,  Ga.,  last  October, 
is  now  serving  a  tour  of  duty  at 
Long  Binh,  Vietnam.  He  is  an 
Aircraft  Commander  of  a  medical 
evacuation  helicopter.  His  wife 
Judy,  who  is  attending  Lander  Col- 
continued  on  page  51 
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Festival 


Color  and  creative  activity  exploded  across  the  PC  campus  as 
children  and  adults  from  throughout  the  area  combined  with  students 
to  make  the  fourth  annual  Festival  of  Arts  the  most  successful  yet 
undertaken.    Approximately  2,000  persons  attended  all  events. 

Something  for  aU  age  groups  was  found  in  the  two  weeks 
(April  20  -  May  2)  of  emphasis  on  art,  drama  and  music — a  program 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  College,  Clinton  Music  Club  and  the  Laurens 
County  Fine  Arts   Council.    Art  included:    an   outdoor   display   of 


William  Jacobs  '40  drew  the  crowd 


Clothesline  art  displays  splashed  the  plaza  with  color 


Junior  James  Keen  discussed  his  "best  in  show" 
painting  with  noted  art  critic  Paul  Mocsanyi 


Juan  Amaya  and  Candy  Connell  in 
a  scene  from  Summer  and  Smoke 
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Of  Arts 


works,  a  judged  exhibit,  sketching  and  ceramics,  and  a  lecture  by 
noted  art  critic  Paul  Mocsanyi.  Drama  featured  the  PC  Players  in 
a  four-night  run  of  Tennessee  Williams'  Summer  and  Sm.oke.  Musical 
events  included:  public  school  bands,  choral  groups  and  music-dance 
presentations;  recitals;  the  college  folk  festival;  and  the  PC  Choir's 
rendition  of  the  Beethoven  Mass  in  C  with  small  orchestra,  conducted 
by  Charles  T.  Gaines,  fine  arts  department  chairman  who  directed 
the  Festival.  And  there  was  even  the  state  premiere  of  the  Kinetic 
Art,  showing  the  latest  achievements  in  creative  cinema. 


From  the  public  schools:  some  sang  .  .  .  others  played  music 

PC  Folk  Festival  on  the  Clinton  Hall  green 


Attentive  interest  in  ceramics 


Young  artists  at  work 

.  .  .  and  the  choir  sang  Beethoven 
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DEA THS 


MRS.  MARY  BEAM  NEVILLE  '13 
of  Newberry,  S.  C,  died  on  April  5, 
1970,  at  age  77.  A  native  of  Sumter 
(SO  County,  she  graduated  from 
Winthrop  College  after  attending 
PC  and  later  attended  the  Biblical 
Seminary  in  New  York.  She  was 
an  active  Presbyterian  and  former 
president  of  the  Women  of  the 
Church.  The  survivors  include  sons 
Dr.  David  W.  A.  Neville,  Jr.  '51  of 
Greenwood,  S.  C,  the  Rev.  Lamar  F. 
Neville  of  College  Park,  Md.,  and 
the  Rev.  William  G.  Neville  '55  of 
Gainesville,  Fla. 

DR.  DUNCAN  CURRY  ALFORD 
'21,  practicing  physician  in  Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C,  for  39  years,  died  on 
November  12,  1969.  He  was  69.  A 
Dillon  (SO  County  native,  he  had 
been  principal  at  Kershaw  and 
Dillon  high  schools  before  going  to 
the  Medical  College  of  South  Caro- 
lina. He  was  a  past  president  of 
the  South  Carolina  Medical  Society, 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Spartanburg 
General  Hospital  and  was  named 
Spartanburg  doctor  of  the  year  in 
1964.  He  also  had  served  as  an 
officer  in  the  PC  Alumni  Associa- 
tion and  received  the  Alumni  Serv- 
ice Award  in  1953.  Among  the 
survivors  are  two  daughters  and  a 
son,  Dr.  Earl  C.  Alford  '59,  all  of 
Spartanburg. 

JAMES  KIRVEN  WILSON  '22  of 
Bishopville,  S.  C,  died  at  age  69  on 
November  12,  1969.  A  native  of 
Darlington,  S.  C,  he  did  post- 
graduate work  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  and  taught  and 
coached  in  Lee  County,  Olanta, 
Dillon  and  Sumter,  S.  C,  before 
settling  into  farming.  He  also  was 
a  former  sheriff  of  Lee  County.  His 
wife  and  four  brothers  survive,  in- 
cluding Neille  A.  Wilson  '38  of 
Darlington. 

JAMES  FRANK  CLYBURN  '24  of 
Kershaw,  S.  C,  died  on  November 
13,  1969,  in  a  Camden,  S.  C.  hospital. 
He  was  69.  Clyburn  was  a  native  of 
Lancaster,  S.  C,  and  attended  PC 
for  two  years.  He  entered  the  in- 
surance business  after  college.  Three 
sisters  survive. 

COL.  HAROLD  L.  FULLER  '25 
died  at  age  64  on  December  7,  1969, 
at  the  Naval  Hospital  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.  A  Laurens  County  native,  he 
was  a  retired  Air  Force  officer  who 
had  served  for  33  years.  He  was  also 
a  former  general  agent  with  Gov- 
ernment Personnel  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance   Company.     His    wife,    two 


sons,  a  stepson,  sister  and  brother 
survive. 

FANT  HILL  THORNLEY  '30  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  died  suddenly 
during  the  night  of  April  12,  1970, 
of  an  apparent  heart  attack.  The 
60-year-old  alumnus  was  director  of 
the  Birmingham  Public  Library  and 
president  of  Bostick  and  Thornley 
publishers.  A  native  of  Pickens, 
S.  C,  earned  his  library  degree  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
after  finishing  PC  and  was  assistant 
librarian  with  the  Richland  County 
(SO  Public  Lbrary,  1933-49.  He  be- 
came director  of  the  Birmingham 
Library  in  1953  and  received  the 
Birmingham  Festival  of  Arts  literary 
award  in  1958.  He  was  a  veteran 
of  World  War  II.  Surviving  is  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Taylor  Martin  of  Clinton. 

MARSHALL  PINCKNEY  SHER- 
ARD  '31,  Anderson,  S.  C.  attorney, 
died  at  age  60  on  January  26,  1970. 
A  lifelong  resident  of  Anderson,  he 
had  worked  in  the  clerk  of  court's 
office  and  studied  law  under  his 
father,  a  former  Anderson  mayor, 
preparatory  to  passing  the  state  bar 
examination  in  1939.  He  was  a 
former  member  of  the  Soutli  Caro- 
lina House  of  Representatives.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Martha 
Ward  Sherard,  and  son  Marshall, 
Jr.,  now  a  junior  at  PC 

BENJAMIN  BERNARD  DUNLAP 
'32  died  in  a  Columbia,  S.  C,  hos- 
pital on  January  8,  1970.  He  was  59. 
Dunlap  was  born  in  Rock  Hill,  S.  C, 
was  a  four-letter  athlete  at  PC  and 
went  on  to  earn  his  LLB  degree 
from  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina Law  School.  He  served  for 
many  years  as  an  assistant  attorney 
general  for  the  state  and,  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement,  was  an  at- 
torney for  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. Among  the  survivors  are:  two 
sons,  a  daughter,  two  sisters  and  two 
brothers  —  Dr.  J.  Witherspoon  Dun- 
lap  '29  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and 
George  W.  Dunlap  '35  of  Rock  Hill. 

ROBERT  LEE  McLAURIN  '32  of 
Dillon,  S.  C,  was  one  of  two  persons 
killed  in  a  head-on  automobile  col- 
lision on  US  301  near  Manning,  S.  C, 
on  April  3,  1970.  He  was  62.  Mc- 
Laurin  was  a  native  of  Little  Rock, 
S.  C,  who  attended  PC  for  two 
years.  He  was  a  dairy  farmer  and 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Marlboro  County  Electric 
Cooperative.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
two  sons,  a  daughter,  one  brother 
and  three  sisters. 


THE  REV.  NARCISCO  GON- 
ZALES BARRON  '33,  minister  of 
the  Eufaula,  Ala.,  First  Presbyterian 
Chui-ch,  died  on  March  21,  1970  at 
age  60.  A  native  of  Columbia,  S.  C, 
he  earned  his  BD  degree  from  Co- 
lumbia Theological  Seminary  after 
finishing  PC  and  served  the  Presby- 
terian ministry  for  33  years.  He  held 
pastorates  at  St.  Matthews,  S.  C, 
and  Americus,  Ga.,  before  going  to 
Eufaula  in  1957.  His  survivors  in- 
clude a  wife,  two  sons,  two  daugh- 
ters and  a  sister. 

JULIAN  STEVENSON  BOLICK 
'35  of  Clinton,  the  56-year-old  au- 
thor of  several  books  on  South  Caro- 
lina history,  met  his  death  in  a 
single-car  accident  on  1-26  near 
Columbia,  S.  C,  on  February  27, 
1970.  The  Georgetown,  S.  C,  na- 
tive was  director  of  the  Laurens 
County  Community  Actions,  Inc., 
at  the  time  of  his  death  and  for- 
merly was  resident  engineer  at 
Joanna  Cotton  Mills  for  25  years. 
An  active  historian,  his  books 
included  "Georgetown  Houselore," 
"Waccamaw  Plantations,"  "George- 
town Ghosts,"  and  "The  Return  of 
the  Gray  Man."  He  graduated  from 
the  University  of  South  Carolina 
after  attending  PC.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Margaret  Moorhead 
Bolick,  and  three  daughters. 

THE  REV.  CLIFFORD  ROSS 
JOHNSON  '36  of  Alexandria,  Va., 
died  in  a  local  hospital  of  a  brain 
tumor  on  February  5,  1970.  He  was 
53  and  has  served  as  pastor  of  the 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church 
there  for  26  years.  During  this  time, 
as  its  only  permanent  minister,  he 
built  the  congregation  from  100  to 
more  than  2,000.  A  Columbus,  Ga., 
native  and  magna  cum  laude  gradu- 
ate of  PC,  he  earned  his  MA  from 
the  University  of  Richmond  and  his 
BD  and  ThD  degrees  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia. 
Before  going  to  Westminster  in 
1943,  Johnson  served  the  Leesburg 
(Va.)  Church.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  two  sons  and  one  brother.  Dr. 
Early  Ashby  Johnson  '38  of  the 
Florida  Presbyterian  College  faculty. 

JOHN  CLAY  HUTCHINSON  '37 
of  Kingsville,  Tex.,  died  unex- 
pectedly from  an  apparent  heart 
attack  on  January  31,  1970,  at  age 
54.  He  was  an  employee  of  the 
Celanese  Company,  having  moved 
to  Texas  in  1968  after  serving  the 
company  in  New  Jersey  and  before 
that    in   his    native    Point   Pleasant, 
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W.  Va.  Hutchinson  also  was  asso- 
ciated in  the  insurance  business 
there  and  served  as  mayor  of  Point 
Pleasant  from  1949  to  1951.  He  was 
a  veteran  of  World  War  II.  His  wife 
and  two  sons  survive. 

RALPH  L.  WALDREP  '38  of  Lau- 
rens, S.  C,  died  in  an  Atlanta  hos- 
pital on  December  22,  1969,  after 
an  illness  of  several  months.  He 
was  54.  A  native  of  Laurens  County, 
he  was  the  owner  of  Waldrep  Farms, 
which  he  had  operated  since  1944. 
Prior  to  that,  he  was  employed  by 
Morris  &  Company  for  four  years 
and     had     taught    at    Aiken    High 


School,  1938-40.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  one  son,  three  daughters,  two 
sisters  and  two  brothers,  including 
Frank  B.  Waldrep  '36  of  Laurens. 

JOHN  RANDOLPH  KIRBY  '51  of 
Charlotte  died  in  a  local  hospital 
on  February  26,  1970,  after  a  sudden 
illness.  A  Charlotte  native,  he  had 
lived  most  of  his  life  there  and  was 
a  salesman  for  Edgcomb  Steel  Com- 
pany at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
also  attended  Duke  University  for 
one  year  and  saw  Army  service 
diu-ing  the  Korean  War.  Among  the 
survivors  are  his  wife,  one  son,  four 
daughters,  his  mother,  and  a  brother 


and  sister. 

JAMES  SAMUEL  "HANDS" 
WALKER  '60  of  Columbia,  S.  C, 
died  on  February  21,  1970,  after 
being  injured  the  week  before  on  a 
construction  job  when  an  electrical 
box  exploded.  He  was  36.  Walker 
was  assistant  project  manager  for 
the  Sloan  Construction  Company  at 
the  time  of  the  accident.  He  served 
in  the  Army  for  several  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  played  conference 
football  as  he  did  at  PC.  His  wife, 
Mrs.  Grace  Infinger  Walker  '61,  two 
sons,  two  daughters  and  four  sisters 
survive. 
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lege,  and  year-old  daughter  Jill  are 
residing  in  Greenwood,  S.  C. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Toxich- 
berry  '68  of  Columbia,  S.  C. — a  son, 
Jackson  Tindal  IV  —  on  April  18, 
1970.  They  live  at  M-1  Ravenwood 
Hills  Apts,  Bethel  Church  Road. 

Engaged — Susan  Jane  Jacks  of 
Clinton  to  Donald  Reuben  Adams 
'69  of  Union,  S.  C.  A  summer  wed- 
ding is  planned. 

Married — Janis  Susan  Harmon  '71 
of  Clinton  to  David  Crichton  Austin 
'69  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  on  January 
17,  1970. 

1969-70 

Anna  Bozeman  '69  is  now  a  stew- 
ardess with  Delta  Air  Lines,  fifth 
largest  in  the  nation.  She  won  her 
wings  recently  with  the  completion 
of  the  four-week  training  course  at 
Delta's  Stewardess  School  at  the 
Atlanta  Airport.  From  her  base  sta- 
tion of  Miami,  she  will  fly  to  many 
of  the  60  cities  served  by  Delta  in 
22  states,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Caribbean. 

Ann  Fadeley  '69  and  Jane  Mc- 
Sween  '69  are  sharing  a  Greenville, 
S.  C,  apartment  as  they  teach  at 
Berea  High  School  there  —  Ann 
teaching  special  education,  and  Jane 
12th  grade  English.  The  address: 
Sans  Souci  Apts  #25,  3001  Old  Bun- 
combe Rd. 

Engaged  —  Martha  Anne  DuBose 
'69  of  Clinton  to  Charles  Randall 
Green  of  Whitmire,  S.  C.  The  wed- 
ding is  set  for  July  18,  1970. 

Married  —  Marie  Elizabeth  Jack- 
son of  Greer,  S.  C,  to  A.  L.  Moore, 


Jr.    '69    of   Nashville,    on   December 
20,   1969. 

John  R.  Irwin,  IV  '69  is  now 
employed  by  the  North  Carolina 
National  Bank  in  Charlotte  as  a 
financial  analyst.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Clara  Conover  of  Miami, 
and  they  live  at  2251  Crescent  Ave. 

Engaged  —  Judith  Ann  Gatch  of 
Yemassee,  S.  C,  to  William  Radcliffe 
Free,' Jr.  '69  of  Bamberg,  S.  C.  A 
June  wedding  is  planned. 

James  Murray  Lanier  '69  is  a 
salesman  with  the  large  lamp  di- 
vision of  General  Electric.  He  op- 
erates out  of  Atlanta,  where  he  lives 
at  3859  Vermont  Rd.  NE. 

Born  —  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Lamar  Murray  '69  of  Atlanta  —  a 
daughter,  Melissa  DuBois — on  Feb- 
ruary  17,   1970. 

Sandra  E.  Pitchford  '69  is  in  the 
master's  program  in  rehabilitation 
counseling  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  Her  address  there:  Tower 
A-11-0304B,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville. 

Married — Tanya  Rebecca  Kuehner 
and  William  Martin  Ruthven  '69, 
both  of  Hartsville,  S.  C,  on  Febru- 
ary 21,   1970. 

Born  —  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Bowling  Thompson  '69  of  Green- 
ville, S.  C. — a  daughter,  Wendi  Ann 
— on  February  19,  1970. 

Married — Krista  Carter  Johnston 
of  Columbia,  S.  C.  to  Lt.  John  Gray 
Walther,  Jr.  '69  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C, 
on  December  20,   1969. 

Engaged — Susan  Mauldin  Holder 
of  Pickens,  S.  C,  to  Ronald  Horner 
Colvin  '70  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  The 
wedding  is  set  for  June  6,  1970. 


Lt.  Holbrook  Wyman  Raynal  '70 
entered  the  Army  in  April  and  is 
now  stationed  at  Ft.  Sam  Houston, 
Tex.  (6-8-C20  MSC  #5,  Box  110, 
USAMFSS).  He  is  engaged  to  Me- 
lissa Barnes  Turner  of  Clinton,  and 
a  July  7  wedding  is  planned. 

Engaged — Sharon  Elaine  Connell 
'70  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  to  John 
Cooper  Shackeljord  '70  of  Green- 
ville, S.  C.  The  wedding  is  set  for 
June  13,  1970. 

Engaged  —  Celeste  Price  '73  to 
Shujord  Mial  Wall,  Jr.  '70,  both  of 
North  Augusta,  S.  C.  The  wedding 
is  set  for  July  11,  1970. 


Students   and   Faculty 

Dr.  Carl  J.  Arnold,  who  joined  the 
PC  faculty  last  fall  as  chairman  of 
the  economics  and  business  admin- 
istration department,  was  married 
to  Nancy  Wilson  of  Winter  Park, 
Fla.,  on  March  4,  1970. 

Dr.  David  C.  Needham,  assistant 
professor  of  history,  and  his  wife 
announced  the  adoption  of  a  son, 
Michael  David,  on  December  10, 
1969. 

Born  —  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold 
Woodrow  Carter,  student  of  Mc- 
Dowell, Ky.  —  a  daughter,  Kerry 
Ann— on  April  19,   1970. 

Married  • —  Gaither  Eunice  Bank- 
head  of  Blackstock,  S.  C,  to  Alvin 
Floyd  Boone,  Jr.,  student  of  Lau- 
rens, S.  C,  on  December  20,  1969. 

Married  —  Paula  Gail  Beahan  to 
Johnny  Eugene  Mabry,  student  of 
Clinton,  on  December  20,  1969. 
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70  Years  Late: 


A  Block  P  on  his  91st  Birthday 


A  Block  P  letter  certificate  and  sweater  for 
baseball  participation  at  Presbyterian  College 
during  the  1898-99  session  came  more  than  70 
years  late  to  Dr.  T.  Ellison  Simpson  of  Society 
Hill  when  PC  entertained  him  in  February  on 
the  occasion  of  his  91st  birthday.  Athletic  Di- 
rector Cally  Gault  (left)  presented  the  athletic 
awards  during  the  birthday  party  at  which 
President  Marc  C.  Weersing    (right)    presided. 


Dr.  Simpson  promptly  donned  the  sweater  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  60  friends  and  family 
members  who  came  to  PC  for  the  affair.  A  1900 
graduate  who  was  a  pitcher  on  the  Blue  Hose 
baseball  team  and  yearbook  editor,  Dr.  Simpson 
has  held  Presbyterian  pastorates  in  Henderson- 
ville,  N.  C,  Darlington  and  Society  Hill,  S.  C. 
He  is  still  active  as  supply  minister  of  Blen- 
heim, Dunbar  and  Reedy  Creek  churches. 


